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PCBUCATION  AND  EDITOBIAI.  OFFICKS— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  1 
is  published  eight  times  a  year — on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  ^ucation  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  is  Hudson  Dispatch,  i 

4M  •  SSth  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  is  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  j 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  9179.  Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  1 

Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  imder  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925.  ’ 

MEMBEB8HIP — The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  11.00,  |2.00,  or  13.00  entitles  a  mem-  I 

her  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  is  for  the  j 

Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  gLOO  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents.  1 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving  I 

teniuw  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare.  I 

ChjafnnaB  of  this  Committee  to  Helen  P.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Waksmaa  School,  Jersey  City.  j 


New  Local  Associations 

More  new  local  teacher  associations 
have  been  formed  in  the  wake  of 
NJEA  field  men’s  visits.  New  to  the 
ranks  are: 

Beverly  Teachers’  Group 
President — Kathryn  Y.  Lewis 
Secretary — Minerva  Neally 
Clayton  Teachers’  Assn. 

President — Jennie  Bastger 
Secretary — Rita  S.  Denbo 
Blairstown  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. 
President — Roland  W.  Chamberlain 
Secretary — Beatrice  Schwoerer 
Washington  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn. 

Acting  President — Mrs.  Jessie  Smith 
Cinnaminson  Teachers’  Club 
President — Mrs.  Gertrude  Williams 
Secretary — Mrs.  Isabelle  Reese 


Officiiil 

Nominating  Committee  Report 


The  NJEA  Nominating  Committee 
met  at  Trenton  on  January  8,  1947 
to  receive  proposals  for  nomination  for 
officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  for  1947-49.  Howard 
Reeve  of  Little  Falls  was  elected  Chair¬ 
man.  and  Kate  McAuliffe  of  East  Or¬ 
ange  Secretary. 

The  following  proposals  for  nomi¬ 
nations  were  received: 

President — 

Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  Teaneck 
Vice-President — 

Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vineland 
Mrs.  Marion  Fox,  Atlantic  City 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Trenton 
Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic  City 
William  R.  Stover,  Pennsauken 


Secretary — 

Mrs.  Florence  Price,  Newark 
Charles  W.  Robinson,  Passaic 
Paul  Snyder,  Frenchtown 
Harold  Strauss.  New  Brunswick 
Data  on  the  proposed  nominees  has 
been  sent  to  members  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  which  will  meet  again 
on  Friday,  February  28.  at  6:00  P.M. 
in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

Kate  McAuuffe, 

Secretary. 

Four  Nations  Back 
World  Teachers 

The  Swiss  Secondary  Schools  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Luxembourg  Teachers  Union. 
Polish  Teachers  Union,  and  the  Na¬ 


tional  Education  Association  of  the 


Essex  Fells  Adopts  New  Schedules 
With  Minimums  of  $2400-$2500 


Essex  Fells,  early  in  January,  fol- 
low’ed  NJEA  salary  recommendations 
in  almost  every  detail.  Its  teachers 
received  a  flat  increase  of  $500  apiece, 
effective  February  1.  The  salary  sched¬ 
ule  was  revised  upward  so  that  the 
minimum  salary  for  a  B.A.  is  $2400, 
and  teachers  with  five  years’  training 
receive  at  least  $2,500.  Maximums  are 
$3900,  $4300  (B.A.)  and  $4700 

(M.A.) 

Cranbury 

Cranbury  this  year  adopted  a  sched¬ 
ule,  $1600-$1800  minimums,  and  max¬ 
imums  of  $2400,  $2600  (B.A.)  and 
$3100.  Adjustments  to  this  schedule, 
retroactive  to  September,  1946  were 
made,  giving  average  salary  increases 
of  $175.  Bergen  County 

Teachers  in  Lodi  and  Hasbrouck 
Heights  will  receive  increases  of  $500, 
effective  September,  1947. 


Kiiow§  Both  Sides 
Everett  C.  Curry  knows  both 
sides.  As  President  of  the  Middle- 
town  Teachers  Association,  he  asked 
for — and  got — a  $300  bonus  and 
a  promise  of  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  board  on  a  new  sched¬ 
ule.  As  a  member  of  the  borough 
council  and  board  of  education  in 
Atlantic  Highlands  he  voted  for  a 
minimum  of  $2100  and  increases 
of  $150-8300. 

imums  are  $3200  and  $3500  (M.A.). 
Increments  are  $75,  $100,  and  $125. 
Double  increments  will  bring  teachers 
to  their  proper  place  on  the  new  sched¬ 
ule.  An  additional  bonus  of  $100  will 
be  paid  in  June. 

Winfield 


Rumson 

Teachers  in  Rumson  were  given  a 
bonus  of  $100  in  December,  and  a 
10%  bonus  for  46-47  will  come  up 
for  vote  February  11.  The  budget  for 
next  year  contains  money  for  a  15% 
increase  in  all  base  salaries. 

Penns  Grove 

Provision  for  salary  increases  of 
$500-$600  have  been  included  in  the 
Penns  Grove  budget  for  next  year. 

Sussex 

A  single  salary  schedule  will  be  in 
operation  in  Sussex  in  48-49.  For  next 
year  the  new  guide  provides  an  ele¬ 
mentary  minimum  of  $1800,  and  a 
high  school  minimum  of  $2000.  Max- 


Winfield  in  Union  County  has 
granted  a  $300  increment  to  its  teach¬ 
ers  and  established  a  $2,000  minimum. 

“To  Maintain  Respect” 
“Teachers  can’t  maintain  their  re¬ 
spect  under  the  present  salary  sched¬ 
ules,”  Herbert  W.  Voorhees  of  Hope- 
well,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau,  told  his  organization  at  its 
convention  in  Asbury  Park. 

Back  $600  Increase 
The  Monmouth  County  Education 
Association,  through  its  Executive 
Committee,  publicly  endorsed  the 
$2500  minimum  and  the  NJEA  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  $500  immediate  increase  for 
all  teachers. 


United  States  have  ratified  the  Draft 
Constitution  of  the  World  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Teaching  Profession.  Nine 
other  national  and  2  international  as¬ 
sociations  have  written  that  member¬ 
ship  in  WOTP  will  be  considered  by 
their  executive  committees  or  similar 
bodies  in  the  near  future. 

Introduces  Bill 

For  Teacher-Vets 

Teacher-Assemblyman  Albert  F. 
Clemens  of  Mercer  County  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  bill  based  on  the  NJEA 
1947  Legislative  Program  (see  Janu¬ 
ary  Reporter).  It  is  Assembly  Bill 
47,  and  would  give  teachers  who  are 
veterans  the  same  retirement  privileges 
as  belong  to  the  state,  county  and 
municipal  employees  who  are  veterans. 
Those  who  meet  the  bill’s  specifications 
have  the  right,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  to  be  pensioned  by  their  respec¬ 
tive  employing  bodies,  rather  than  by 
state,  county  or  municipal  pension 
funds.  The  law  which  A-47  seeks  to 
amend  discriminated  against  teachers, 
by  specifically  exempting  them  from 
its  operation. 

Bills  on  education  introduced  thus 
far  in  the  Legislature  follow: 

A-S9 — (Cozzoline) — To  authorize  boards 
of  education  to  maintain  group  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  for  payments  to  pupils 
injured  in  athletic  contests  or  during 
transportation  to  and  from  such  con¬ 
tests,  includes  physical  education  pro¬ 
grams.  (Educ.) 

A-46  —  (Cozzoline)  —  To  permit  high 
school  and  other  athletic  eissociations 
to  establish  plans  for  payments  to 
high  school  pupils  injured  in  athletic 
events  or  during  the  conduct  of  phys¬ 
ical  education  programs.  (Educ.) 

A-48 — (Clemens) — To  permit  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  teachers  who  are  veterans 
after  20  years  service.  (Veterans) 
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{{.ECENTLT  A  TEACHER  STATED  that  the  overall  project  of  her  club  is  the  recruit¬ 
ing  for  teaching  of  the  best-qualified  graduates  from  New  Jersey’s  high  schools. 

NOT  ALL  SHOULD  TEACH  adjective  is  well  chosen.  Not  all  high  school  graduates  should  teach. 

Not  all  of  the  most  scholarly  graduates  should  teach. 

Teaching  calls  for  warm,  out-going  personalities,  for  persons  who  enjoy 
sharing  with  others  the  rich  thoughts  that  come  from  living  with  the  best  minds 
of  the  ages.  It  calls  for  persons  whose  lives,  reflecting  a  code  of  values  based 
on  eternal  verities,  keep  alive  a  concern  that  these  values  continue  to  motivate 
the  conduct  of  men.  It  calls  for  persons  whose  well-adjusted  lives  and  whole¬ 
some  sense  of  humor  reflect  the  glow  and  vitality  of  perfect  mental  and  physical 
health,  persons  to  whom  others  instinctively  look  for  leadership. 

For  the  teacher’s  influence  is  great — greater  than  is  commonly  realized. 
In  a  world  in  which,  as  Duncan  Spaeth  says,  there  is  so  much  “sub-diaphragmatic 
NO  PRINTED  WORD  .  .  .  ideology,”  the  general  public  needs  to  reflect  on  the  words  of  Arthur  Guiterman: 

‘’No  printed  word  nor  spoken  plea 
Can  teach  young  hearts  what  men  should  be 
Not  fdl  the  boolu  on  all  the  shelves 
But  what  the  teachers  are  themselves” 

Horace  Mann  caught  the  idea  completely  in  his  statement,  “All  the  high 
hopes  which  I  entertain  of  a  more  glorious  future  for  the  human  race  are  built 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  teacher’s  profession  and  the  enlargement  of  the  teacher’s 
influence.” 

Harvard,  it  is  said,  cherishes  the  story  of  a  professor  whose  erudition  was 
so  great  that  during  the  absence  of  colleagues  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  substitute  in  such  different  areas  as  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  juris¬ 
prudence,  and  linguistics.  One  day  some  students  asked  the  secret  of  hb 
**SINKING  DINGS**  erudition.  “We  study  until  all  hours  of  the  morning  without  spectacular  results,” 

they  said,  “and  yet  we  never  see  a  light  in  your  room.” 

“You  study  too  hard,”  retorted  the  professor.  “I  arise  at  five,  and  go  for 
a  walk.  I  breakfast  at  six-thirty,  and  study  until  nine.  At  nine  I  go  to  my 
classes,  returning  at  five.  I  take  a  walk  until  six.  After  dinner  I  study  until 
dark  and  then  I  sit  at  the  window  until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  However,”  he 
continued,  “Do  not  tink  dot  I  am  idle  ven  I  am  valking  or  sitting  by  de 
vindow.  It  is  den  dot  I  sinks  dings.” 

The  education  of  teachers  who  can  “sink  dings”  is  vital  for  America. 
Civic  leaders  sometimes  state  that  their  only  concern  is  with  the  public  school 
system.  They  forget  that  the  colleges  and  departments  of  universities  which 
prepare  the  teachers  for  these  schoob  are  also  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

(jAREFUL  TEACHER  RECRUITMENT  ALONG  the  entire  line  b  basic.  One  cannot 
make  a  solid  mahogany  table  out  of  knotty  pine  wood.  He  cannot  make  good 
QU ALITY  COSTS  MONEY  teachers  out  of  persons  of  limited  intellectual  power,  limited  personalities,  or 

restricted  social  experience.  All  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  make  them  better 
teachers  than  they  would  have  been  without  such  education.  To  attract  the  kind 
of  men  and  women  that  are  needed  to  maintain  the  ideologies  which  America 
cherishes  costs  money.  But  it  will  cost  more  money  not  to  have  them.  In  the 
words  of  President  Roscoe  L.  West  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers  College,  when 
in  1943  he  addressed  the  Southern  New  Jersey  Education  and  Industry  Con¬ 
ference,  “Unless  we  can  develop  men  and  women  who  can  run  this  scientific 
machine  to  their  own  betterment,  we  might  as  well  quit  and  let  civilbation 
keep  on  conunitting  suicide  every  twenty-five  years.”  Our  important  job  right 
now  b  to  understand  and  to  help  the  patrons  of  our  schools  to  understand  just 
how  the  State  Aid  plan  of  the  N.J.E.A.  functions  in  making  ours  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  men  will  want  to  live. 

Yours  for  the  strengthening  of  our  profession. 


February,  1947 
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Save  Our  Schools  With  PLAN  B 


The  following  tables  give  the  information  you  need  to  compare  the  effect 
of  Plan  B  with  the  Pascoe  Plan  for  your  district. 

Col.  1  shows  weighted*  average  daily  attendance. 

Col.  2  shows  the  equalization  aid  under  the  Pascoe  Plan,  whether  based 
on  $3  per  pupil  or  equalization  at  $94. 

Col.  3  shows  the  equalization  aid  under  Plan  B,  whether  based  on  $30 
per  pupil  or  equalization  at  $110. 

Col.  4  shows  the  amount  of  municipal  contribution  required  under  the 
Pascoe  Plan,  and  Col.  5  shows  the  amount  of  emergency  aid  under  both  plans. 

The  net  gain  to  a  community  under  Plan  B  is  Col.  3  minus  Col.  2.  The 
municipal  certification,  if  any.  is  decreased  by  this  amount;  in  all  but  a  few 
communities  it  is  wiped  out  altogether. 


(1) 

ATLANTIC  Weigh 


Absecon  .  337 

Atlantic  City .  6,601 4 

Brigantine  .  85% 

Buena  Vista .  745 ‘4 

Corbin  City .  33% 

Egg  Harbor  City .  581% 

Egg  Harbor  Twp .  494% 

Estell  Manor .  55% 

Folsom  .  35% 

Galloway  Twp .  587% 

Hamilton  Twp .  529  '4 

Hammonton  .  1,187% 

Linwood  .  276  Vi 

Longport  .  53 

Margate  City .  480% 

Mullica  Twp .  237% 

Northfield  .  364% 

Pleasantville  .  1,759% 

Port  Republic .  53% 

Somers  Point .  298 

Ventnor  City .  985 

Weymouth  Twp _  114% 


Totals  .  15,877% 

BERGEN 

Allendale  .  337% 

Alpine  .  63% 

Bergenfleld  .  1,927 

Bogota  .  893% 

Carlstadt  .  777% 

Cliffside  Park .  1,888% 

Closter  .  487% 

Cresskill  .  392% 

Demarest  .  210 

Dumont .  1,670 

Blast  Paterson .  1,370 

East  Rutherford . .  1,053% 

Edgewater  .  501% 

Emerson  .  262 

Ekiglewood  City .  2,628% 

Englewood  Cliffs .  88% 

Fair  Lawn . .  2,442% 

Fairview  .  1,140% 

Fort  Lee .  1,168 

Franklin  Lakes .  187% 

Garfield  .  3,792% 

Glen  Rock .  969% 

Hackensack  .  3,827% 

Harrington  Park. .  265 

Hasbrouck  Heights .  1,040 

Haworth  .  254% 


(2) 

Pascoe  Plan 

(3) 

Plan  B 

(4) 

Pascoe  Plan 
Municipal 
Certification 

10,838.00 

16,230.00 

19,804.50 

198,045.00 

110,829.50 

197.25 

1,972.50 

2,147.19 

34,518.50 

46,442.50 

949.00 

1,485.00 

187.69 

19,001.00 

28,305.00 

15,823.00 

23,735.00 

1,206.50 

2,090.50 

313.82 

1,047.00 

1,615.00 

480.88 

20,678.50 

30,082.50 

16,119.50 

24,587.50 

34,968.50 

53,972.50 

11,177.50 

15,597.50 

159.00 

1,590.00 

1,139.00 

1,441.50 

14,415.00 

12,473.00 

7,348.50 

11,152.50 

5,759.50 

11,587.50 

2,423.03 

54,916.50 

83,072.50 

1,032.50 

1,892.50 

371.79 

8,092.00 

12,860.00 

109.00 

2,955.00 

29,550.00 

22,322.34 

7,186.50 

9,022.50 

273.85 

275,219.75 

619,303.00 

153,071.99 

11,145.00 

16,545.00 

190.50 

1,905.00 

2,041.50 

73,907.00 

104,739.00 

10,505.50 

26,797.50 

12,904.50 

16,668.50 

29,112.50 

12,648.50 

8,622.50 

56,662.50 

27,539.55 

11,684.50 

19,480.50 

8,046.50 

14,322.50 

2,828.50 

1,450.00 

6,300.00 

3,287.71 

81,420.00 

108,140.00 

59,702.00 

81,625.00 

11,781.50 

31,612.50 

18,034.50 

1,504.50 

15,045.00 

15,889.50 

9,076.00 

13,268.00 

7,886.25 

78,862.50 

51,591.75 

265.50 

2,655.00 

3,504.50 

92,828.00 

131,908.00 

19,483.50 

37,727.50 

12,140.50 

8,943.00 

35,040.00 

14,033.00 

2,435.50 

5,632.50 

1,734.50 

76,055.00 

136,735.00 

8,876.50 

24,384.50 

14,599.50 

11,483.25 

114,832.50 

68,212.30 

9,969.00 

14,209.00 

27,440.00 

44,080.00 

4,379.50 

8,455.50 

2,607.50 

(5) 

Both  Plans 
Emergency 
Aid 


2,131.56 


733.31 


2,044.68 

319.12 


2,864.60 


3,164.47 


1,605.71 


6,967.66 

1,118.65 


20,949.76 


327.00 


204.00 

789,595.00 


119,929.00 


2,394.00 


1,105.00 


589,945.00 


The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  and  the  lay  Educa¬ 
tional  Planning  Conunission  have 
proposed  “Plan  B”  for  a  $12,900,- 
000  increase  in  state  aid  to  schools 
this  year. 

Plan  B  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Tascoe  Plan  adopted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  last  year.  Under  Plan  B 
no  school  district  would  receive 
less  than  $30  per  pupil,  instead  of 
$3;  equalization  would  be  at  $110 
per  pupil,  instead  of  $94. 

Plan  B  would  mean  total  state 
aid  this  year  of  $26,100,000  dis¬ 
tributed  so  that  no  district  would 
have  less  than  $110  per  pupil  to 
spend,  and  no  district  would  re¬ 
ceive  less  than  $30  per  pupil  from 
the  State. 

A  vigorous  campaign  to  push 
Plan  B  before  the  public,  the 
Legislature,  and  Governor  Dris- 
coU  has  been  launched  by  the 
Educational  Planning  Commis¬ 
sion,  with  Richard  R.  Robinson  of 
Trenton  as  Secretary.  Lay  com¬ 
mittees  are  being  organized  in 
every  county,  and  a  pamphlet, 
“Save  Our  ^hools  with  Plan  B,” 
is  being  distributed. 

Figures  showing  how  Plan  B 
would  affect  each  district  appear 
herewith. 

SPECIFIC  PROPOSALS 

The  NJEA  and  the  Educational 
Planning  Commission  propose  the 
following  changes  in  Chapter  63, 
P.  L.  1946  (the  Pascoe  Law). 
These  changes  would  become  effec¬ 
tive  July  1,  1947,  when  the  orig¬ 
inal  Pascoe  Law  takes  effect. 

EQUALIZATION 

Under  the  Pascoe  Law  the  State 
appropriates  as  state  aid  to  each  dis¬ 
trict,  in  addition  to  allotments  for 
transportation  and  state  wards,  the 
GREATER  of  either: 

I — $3  times  the  weighted*  number  of 
pupils  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  (A.D.A.) 

OR  (if  it  is  greater) 

II — the  amount  produced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  formula: 

$94  times  the  weighted*  enroll¬ 
ment  in  average  daily  attendance 
minus  a  “local  fair  share.”** 
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Under  Plan  B  the  $3  in  (I) 
would  become  $30,  and  the  $94  in 
(H)  would  become  $110. 

MUNICIPAL  CERTIFICATION 

Where  state  aid  to  the  school  district 
under  the  Pascoe  Plan  is  less  than  the 
state  aid  the  district  received  in  1943- 
44  under  the  old  state  aid  plan  involv¬ 
ing  the  2.9  mill  real  estate  tax,  the 
municipality  is  required  to  make  up 
the  difference  through  a  municipal 
contribution  up  to  74.17  per  cent  of 
the  amount  raised  in  the  municipality 
by  the  state  school  tax  in  1943. 

Under  Plan  B  this  provision  is 
continued.  The  increased  state 
aid,  how'ever,  would  substantially 
reduce  the  municipal  certification 
in  all  districts,  and  would  totally 
eliminate  it  in  most. 

EMERGENCY  FLTND 

The  Pascoe  Law  provides  an  adjust¬ 
ment  fund  of  $761,470.10  from  which 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  can 
aid  districts  in  special  need  of  financial 
assistance  and  can  protect  districts 
from  inequities  under  the  change  from 
the  old  to  the  Pascoe  Plan. 

Plan  B  contemplates  continued 
payment  of  the  amounts  called 
for  from  this  Fund  under  the 
Pascoe  Plan.  This  is  done  so  that 
no  district  will  receive  less  than 
$16  per  pupil. 

REQl'IREMENTS 

From  all  sources  of  revenue,  includ¬ 
ing  state  aid,  each  district  is  required 
to  spend  at  least  $94  per  weighted* 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  This 
means  at  least  $94  per  elementary  pu¬ 
pil  and  $117.50  per  high  school  pupil. 

Under  Plan  B  each  district 
would  be  required  to  spend  at 
least  $110  per  weighted*  pupil. 
This  wouid  mean  $110  per  ele¬ 
mentary  pupil  and  $137.50  per 
high  school  pupil. 

CX)ST 

The  approximate  cost  of  the  Pascoe 
Law  wifi  be  $13,200,000,  of  which 
$8,500,000  goes  for  equalization  under 
Ae  formula  (II)  and  less  Aan  $1,000,- 
000  b  distributed  as  minimum  basic 
aid  of  $3  per  pupil  (I). 

Plan  B  is  estimated  to  cost  an 
additional  $12,900,000  for  total 
state  aid  of  $26,100,000.  Of  this 
about  $10,000,000  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  minimum  basic  aid  (I) 


*  Weighted  means  that  an  elementary  school 
pupil  is  counted  as  1;  a  high  school  pupil 
(Grades  7-12)  is  counted  as  1.25. 

•*  The  locfd  fair  share  is  an  estimate  of 
either  a  10  mill  tax  on  local  ratables,  or 
$10  per  capita  of  population,  whichever  is 
the  greater,  except  that  it  may  not  be 
more  than  three  times  the  10  mill  estimate. 
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under  the  $30  per  pupil  provision; 
while  $11,900,000  would  be  used 
for  equalization  under  the  form¬ 
ula  (H)  at  the  $110  level. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES,  ETC. 

The  Pascoe  Law  now  contains  spe¬ 
cial  provisions  for  special  classes, 
regional  high  schools,  state  wards,  for¬ 
eign  bom,  crippled  children,  voca¬ 
tional  education,  manual  training,  and 
school  libraries  and  helping  teachers. 
Transportation  aid  is  in  addition  to 
the  aid  noted  above. 

Under  Plan  B,  these  special  pro¬ 
visions  would  be  continued  un¬ 
changed,  or  adjusted,  where 
necessary,  to  the  changes  in  the 
formula. 

SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES 

1.  NEWARK — a  community  receiv¬ 
ing  $3  per  weighted  pupil  under  the 
Pascoe  Law. 

Pascoe  Law  Plan  B 
Equalization  ...$  164,355.75  $1,643,557.50 
Transportation..  46,518.04  46.518.04 

Municipal 

Contribution  .. .  1,432,138.41  - 

Aid  from 

Emergency  Fund  73.604.74  73,604.74 

Newark  would  receive  $30  per  pupil 
under  Plan  B. 

2.  RUTHERFORD  —  a  community 
receiving  formula  aid  under  the  Pascoe 
Law,  amounting  to  $9.02  per  weighted 
pupil. 

Pascoe  Law  Plan  B 

Equalization  ...$  18,411.00  $  61.260.00 

Transfrartation. .  1,91938  1.91938 

Municipal 

Contribution  ...  21.567.00  - 

Aid  from 

Emergency  Fund  -  - 

Under  Plan  B  Rutherford  would  fall 
under  the  $30  per  pupil  provision. 

3.  SALEIM — a  conununity  receiving 
formula  aid  under  the  Pascoe  Law  of 
$32.84  per  weighted  pupil. 

Pascoe  Law  Plan  B 
Equalization  ...$  46.266.00  $  68.810.00 

Transportation..  -  - 

Municipal 

Contribution  .. .  -  - 

Aid  from 

Emergency  Fund  -  - 

Salem  would  receive  $48.84  per 
pupil  under  Plan  B. 


HERE  ARE  ANSWERS 

1.  Why  present  Plan  B? 

Rising  costs  of  schools  this  year 
have  created  an  emergency  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey.  School  districts 
find  the  state  aid  to  be  provided  under 
the  Pascoe  Law  inadequate,  and  they 
are  asking  additional  help  from  the 
State. 
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2.  Is  anything  wrong  with  the 
Pascoe  Plan? 

Nothing  except  the  amount  of  State 
money  it  will  make  available  to  local 
districts,  as  compared  with  the  need 
of  the  communities.  That  is  why  Plan 
B  proposes  an  expansion  of  the  Pascoe 
formula. 

3.  Why  do  some  districts  get  $16 
while  others  get  up  to  $27  ? 

When  the  Pascoe  Law  was  written 
the  bulk  of  the  money  available  for 
distribution  was  used  for  equalization 
—  to  establish  the  $94  equalization 
basis.  The  $3  payments  to  districts 
not  falling  under  the  formula  were 
little  more  than  token  payments  to 
acknowledge  the  State’s  obligation  to 
every  child.  Now,  with  every  district 
in  need  of  additional  aid,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  the  $3  token  aid,  with 
real  aid  at  the  $30  level.  At  the  same , 
time  raising  the  $94  equalization  basis 
to  $110  reafiBrms  the  equalization  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  gives  additional  aid  to  the 
poorer  districts. 

4.  Does  this  plan  guarantee  addi¬ 
tional  money  to  school  dis¬ 
tricts? 

Yes,  under  it  the  State  pays  to  school 
districts  additional  amounts  of  $16  to 
$27  per  pupil. 

5.  Does  it  guarantee  tax  relief 
to  the  municipalities? 

Yes,  to  practically  all.  The  addi¬ 
tional  money  which  the  State  would 
give  the  school  districts  would,  first  of 
all,  reduce  —  and  in  most  districts 
eliminate — the  municipal  certification 
which  many  municipalities  are  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  to  save  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  from  harm. 


Totals _  4,487 
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Totals  .  11,749% 
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East  Orange .  7,412% 

Elssex  Fells .  233% 

Glen  Ridge .  1,170% 

Irvington  . —  6,618 

Livingston  .  1,343% 

Millbum  .  2,046% 

Montclair  .  5,708% 

Newark . .  54,785% 

North  CaktwelL .  161% 

Nutley .  3,737% 

Orange  _ 4,554% 

Roseland  .  303% 

South  Orange .  5,659% 

Verona _ 1,423 

West  Orange _  3.743% 


75,245.75 

175,146.00 

59,808.86 

93,715.50 

136,887.50 

14,498.50 

21,510.50 

11,960.00 

16,520.00 

7,147.00 

10,995.00 

8.91 

18,981.50 

25,577.50 

. 

6,102.50 

8,722.50 

12,302.50 

17,882.50 

75,783.00 

127,695.00 

12,187.50 

17,247.50 

12,701.00 

18,225.00 

43,253.50 

75,817.50 

3,039.00 

4,215.00 

10,777.50 

13,837.50 

68,978.00 

84,186.00 

373,967.00 

579,319.00 

8.91 

102,012.00 

177,604.00 

27,425.00 

17,854.50 

178,545.00 

137,392.64 

4,587.75 

45,877.50 

28,963.17 

741.75 

7,417.50 

8,137.25 

1,416.00 

14,160.00 

8,918.02 

22,238.25 

222,382.50 

196,853.75 

701.25 

7,012.50 

9,747.35 

3,511.50 

35,115.00 

33,985.17 

19,854.00 

198,540.00 

151,256.46 

33,106.50 

54,598.50 

7,161.50 

6,140.25 

61,402.50 

52,383.75 

17,124.75 

171,247.50 

159,482.25 

164,355.75 : 

1,643,557.50  ] 

1,432,138.41 

483.75 

4,837.50 

3,824.90 

57,229.00 

117,029.00 

51,671.00 

15,319.00 

136,635.00 

88,875.12 

4,084.00 

9,105.00 

4,364.00 

16,978.50 

169,785.00 

155,970.70 

4,269.00 

42,690.00 

28,541.21 

11,229.75 

112,297.50 

96,924.30 

6.  What  about  the  payment  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  under  the  Pascoe 
Law  from  the  EmergMicy  Aid 
Fund? 

Payments  from  the  Emergency 
Fund,  as  provided  under  the  Pascoe 
Law,  would  be  made.  This  provision 
is  necessary  if  every  district  is  to  bene¬ 
fit  substantially  by  Plan  B.  The 
amounts  involv^  total  $761,470.10. 

7.  What  happens  to  special  clas¬ 
ses  under  Plan  B? 

State  aid  for  special  classes  would 
be  increased  proportionately  to  the 
general  increase  in  per  pupil  aid. 

8.  What  about  state  aid  for  re¬ 
gional  high  schools? 

Under  the  Pascoe  Plan  they  receive 
aid  outside  the  formula.  It  is  proposed 
to  increase  State  Aid  for  Regional 
High  Schools  to  14c  per  pupil  per  day 
in  average  daily  attendance.  This 
would  cost  approximately  $98.LS4.00. 


Totals  .  503,237.25  3,409,839.00  2,684.015.95 


GLOUCESTER 


Clayton  . 

464% 

20,463.00 

27,895.00 

Deptford _ 

1,040% 

50,450.50 

67,102.50 

East  Greenwich — . 

385% 

15,003.50 

21,167.50 

Elk  . 

355% 

16,857.00 

22,545.00 

Franklin  . . 

701% 

31,324.50 

42,552.50 

Glassboro  . 

893% 

34,762.50 

49,062.50 

Greenwich  - - 

604% 

1,812.75 

18,127.50 

Harrison  . 

326% 

12,617.50 

17,837.50 

Logan  - 

374% 

18,926.50 

24,922.50 

Mantua  . — 

543% 

26,782.50 

35,482.50 

Monroe  . - 

745% 

27,000.50 

38,932.50 

National  Park _ 

404% 

18,253.00 

24,725.00 

Newfield  .  . 

169% 

7,043.00 

9,755.00 

Paulsboro _  -  . 

1,581% 

78,574.50 

103,882.50 

Pitman  _ 

882% 

27,885.00 

42,005.00 

South  Harrison . 

128 

5,172.00 

7,220.00 

Swedesboro  - 

570% 

19,017.00 

28,145.00 

Washington  _ 

378 

15,052.00 

21,100.00 

Wenonah  _ 

195% 

5,290.50 

8,422.50 

West  Deptford _ 

836% 

35,247.50 

48,627.50 

Westville _ 

602% 

20,761.50 

30,397.50 

Woodbury  _ 

1,369% 

45,696.50 

67,612.50 

Woodbury  Heights . 

237% 

10,931.50 

14,727.50 

Totals  . . 

13,792% 

544,924.75 

772,247.50 

15,717.25 


879.50 


(») 

Enarjaaqr 


3]5i4~39 


3,514.39 


21,044.86 

16,246.08 

4i8^"98 

liiiio 

1,087.33 

33,271.54 


73,604.84 

2,205.35 


31,226.88 


2,401.80 

5,765.79 

14,321.95 


206,141.80 


413,825.00 
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(1) 

(») 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

HUDSON 

Waifiited 

Paicoa  Plan 
Municipal 

Both  PloM 
Emorgoncy 

ADA 

Pqko*  Plan 

Plan  B 

Curtiflcotiaa 

Aid 

Bayonne  .  8,768  26,304.00  263,040.00  297,640.56  42,246.44 

East  Newaric. .  261  783.00  7,830.00  7,570.64  4,310.36 

Guttenberg  .  791%  12,377.50  25,037.50  12,255.27  11,507.23 

Harrison  .  1,427  4,281.00  42,810.00  58,243.00  - 

Hoboken  .  5,389%  16,169.25  161,692.50  163,491.01  35,152.74 

Jersey  City .  29,691  89,073.00  890,730.001,104,892.00  . 

Kearny  .  4,624%  13,873.50  138,735.00  169,901.50  . 

North  Bergen. _  5,153%  31,287.00  154,605.00  103,208.05  82,693.95 

Secaucus . .  1,108  37,682.00  55,410.00  5,622.00  _ 

Union  City . 6,097%  18,292.50  182,925.00  128,997.06  140,994.44 

Weehawken  .  1,514%  4,542.75  45,427.50  59,833.25  . 

West  New  York .  4,647  42,428.00  139,410.00  96,640.79  45,101.21 


Totals  .  69,472%  297,093.50  2,107,652.50  2,208,295.13  362,006.37 

HUNTERDON 

Alexandra .  279  14,366.00  18,830.00  . . 

Bethlehem  .  128%  4,145.50  6,197.50  . 

Bloomsbury  .  114%  3,699.50  5,527.50  334.99  32.51 

Califon  .  83%  2,129.00  3,465.00  289.42  497.58 

Clinton  Town _ _  154%  3,839.50  6,315.50  801.12  887.38 

Clinton  Twp .  280%  7,700.50  11,192.50  . 

Delaware  . 230%  4,083.50  7,767.50  1,080.93  1,500.57 

East  Amwell .  186  5,039.00  8,015.00  282.00  . 

Flemington  .  440%  1,322.25  13,222.50  14,382.75  . 

Franklin  .  203  6,972.00  10,220.00  . 

Frenchtown  _  199%  6,349.50  9,537.50  729.64  1,031.86 

Glen  Gardner _  78%  2,019.00  3,275.00  200.43  489.57 

Hampton .  167%  7,081.50  9,757.50  . 

High  Bridge .  283%  8,862.50  13,402.50  . 

Holland  _  216%  5,406.00  8,870.00  918.00  . 

Kingwood  .  178%  4,225.50  7,077.50  768.51  482.99 

Lambertville  .  639%  15,666.50  25,902.50  . 

Lebanon  Boro .  103%  3,372.50  5,032.50  . 

Lebanon  Twp .  193  8,202.00  11,290.00  . 

Milford  . 168%  505.50  5,055.00  1,789.44  2,625.06 

Raritan  .  360  11,920.00  17,680.00  . 

Readington  .  506  18,514.00  26,610.00  .  . 

Stockton  _  77%  2,481.50  3,717.50  187.83  105.67 

Tewksbury _ _  162%  1,261.50  '  4,867.50  1,009.16  3,105.34 

Union _  138%  3,495.50  5,707.50  594.35  . 

West  AmwelL _  149%  4,326.50  6,722.50  _  287.15 

Totals  . 5,722%  156,986.25  255,258.00  23,368.57  10,895.68 

MERCER 

Blast  Windsor .  754  25,061.00  37,125.00  . 

Ewing  .  1,911%  46,396.50  76,976.50  839.50  . 

Hamilton  .  5,281%  185,231.00  269,735.00  . 

Hopewell  Boro .  264  8,036.00  12,260.00  . 

Hopewell  Twp .  903  %  26,472.50  40,932.50  . 

Lawrence  .  1,024%  16,212.50  32,600.50  13,508.50  . 

Princeton  Boro .  917%  2,752.50  27,525.00  27,850.00  . 

Princeton  Twp .  611%  1,834.50  18,345.00  14,489.05  1,076.45 

Trenton  .  13,840  %  41,521.50  415,215.00  233,957.50  . 

Washington  Twp .  203  5,432.00  8,680.00  434.00  . 

West  Windsor .  379  1,137.00  11,370.00  8,265.00  . 

Totals  . 26,090%  360,087.00  950,764.50  299,294.05  1,076.45 

MU)DLESEX 

Carteret  .  1,563%  27,232.50  52,252.50  11,726.50  . 

Cranbury  .  265  %  9,561.00  13,809.00  .  . 

Dunellen  .  793%  20,989.00  33,685.00  . 

Blast  Brunswick .  725%  31,113.50  42,717.50  .  . 

Helmetta  . .  67  201.00  2,010.00  2,188.64  741.36 

Highland  Park .  1,381%  33,525.50  55,625.50  . 

Jamesburg .  343%  10,985.50  16,477.50  1,099.50  . 

Madison .  877%  44,455.00  58,495.00  . 

Metuchen  .  1,052%  33,388.50  50,232.50  . 

Middlesex  .  677%  16,820.50  27,664.50  3,818.50  . 

Milltown  .  569%  18,359.50  27,467.50  . 

Monroe  .  505  23,870.00  31,950.00  . 


9.  What  about  state  payments 
for  transportation,  state 
wards,  helping  teachers,  etc.? 

These  were  unchanged  hy  the  Pas- 
coe  Plan,  though  their  cost  is  included 
in  the  $13,200,000  estimated  cost  of 
the  plan  this  year;  no  change  in  these 
payments  is  contemplated  by  Plan  B. 

10.  How  would  New  Jersey  com¬ 
pare  with  other  states  on  state 
aid,  under  Plan  B? 

Based  on  1945-46  figures  it  would 
still  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  the  States 
in  the  percentage  of  local  school  costs 
derived  from  state  aid.  The  average 
amount  of  state  aid  would  be  about 
$43  per  pupil — barely  half  of  the  New 
York  aid  of  $80  per  pupil,  and  barely 
one-third  of  California’s  aid  of  $120. 

11.  Where  did  Plan  B  originate? 

Committees  representing  all  types  of 
school  districts  and  municipalities, 
representatives  from  New  Jersey  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  spokes¬ 
men  for  The  New  Jersey  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education,  individ¬ 
uals  from  the  Educational  Planning 
Commission,  and  committees  from  the 
New  Jersey  Eklucation  Association 
developed  the  details  of  the  plan 
through  numerous  conferences. 

12.  How  does  this  plan  affect  the 
proposed  minimum  salary  of 
$2.5(M)? 

By  making  at  least  $110  per  pupil 
available  in  every  district,  it  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  district  shall  have  at  least 
$2750  available  for  every  25  pupils 
in  ADA.  This  should  make  a  minimum 
salary  of  $2500  possible  in  every 
district. 

13.  How  would  Plan  B  remedy  the 
teacher-shortage  ? 

It  would  enable  New  Jersey  to  at¬ 
tract  more  fully-qualified  teachers 
from  other  states;  it  would  reduce 
teacher-turnover  by  enabling  even 
poor  districts  to  pay  their  teachers  bet¬ 
ter  salaries;  it  would  reduce  the  drift 
from  teaching  into  industry;  it  would 
attract  back  to  teaching  some  of  the 
teacher-veterans  now  in  other  work; 
and  it  would  make  teaching  as  a 
profession  more  attractive  to  young 
people. 

14.  What  guarantee  is  there  that 
money  received  by  districts 
under  Pian  B  wiil  not  aii  be 
used  to  reduce  locai  school 
expenditures? 

Districts  would  be  required  to  spend 
at  least  $110-$137.50  per  pupil.  With¬ 
out  State-control,  the  State  can  hardly 
dictate  expenditures  above  the  level 
at  which  the  State  equalizes  its  support 
of  education. 
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Facts  on  the  Crisis 

The  consumer  price  index  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  recently 
reached  56.7  based  on  the  1939  level. 
This  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of 
a  $2000  salary  to  approximately 
$1200,  a  $3000  salary  to  $1900.  and 
a  $4000  salary  to  $2,500. 

School  costs  have  risen  more  than 
30%  since  1939. 

Local  revenue  and  local  ratables 
have  not  increased  with  costs. 

New  Jersey  ranks  37th  in  persistence 
of  attendance  through  high  school. 

1220  teachers  in  New  Jersey  hold 
sub-standard  certificates. 

292  teachers  in  New  Jersey  are  tem¬ 
porary  substitutes  without  certificates. 

55  positions  for  teachers  in  New 
Jersey  have  been  eliminated  because 
of  a  shortage  of  teachers. 

Not  enough  teachers  are  now  being 
trained  to  fill  the  positions  normally 
left  vacant. 

89%  of  those  receiving  at  least  a 
$5000  income  attended  high  schools. 

School  enrollments  in  New  Jersey 
are  steadily  increasing,  and  they  will 
continue  to  increase  for  at  least  10 
years. 

2952  teachers  left  their  positions 
during  a  three-month  period  in  1946. 

294  teachers  are  needed  to  decrease 
over-loaded  classes. 

102  teachers  are  needed  for  auxil¬ 
iary  services. 

“Real”  salaries  of  teachers  are  lag¬ 
ging  behind  consumer  prices  which 
have  risen  steadily  since  1933.* 

“Real”  salaries  of  teachers  are  lower 
in  New  Jersey  than  their  actual  or 
“real”  salaries  of  1933.* 

The  average  lawyer’s  net  income  in 
the  country  is  225%  greater  than  the 
average  New  Jersey  teacher’s  salary.* 

“.  .  .  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will 
return  to  a  pre-war  level  ...  if  prices 
do  not  return  to  a  pre-war  level,  some 
permanent  pay  increases  may  be  justi¬ 
fied.” — New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Homer  E.  Scace.  The  Teachers  Pay  Situ¬ 
ation  in  New  Jersey.  (New  Jersey  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  1947) 
p.  7 
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(1)  (X)  O)  (4)  (S) 

MIDDLESEX  SrthH— 

(rnniMi  w»i9lit*d  Mimkipal  turgiaqr 

(Uonta;  *0^  Pa»co*Plon  Plans  CartiScotion  AM 

New  Brunswick .  5,746%  11,239.50  112,395.00  76,381.50  ZZZ 

North  Brunswick .  809%  27,246.00  40,198.00  .  . . 

Perth  Amboy .  4,765  14,295.00  142,950.00  88,361.00  . . 

Piscataway  .  1,222  %  42,461.50  62,017.50  . 

Plainsboro  . . 141%  423.75  4,237.50  2,757.92  340.33 

Raritan  .  1,981%  71,584.50  103,292.50  . 

SayreviUe  .  893%  2,680.50  26,805.00  16,033.50  . . 

South  Amboy _ _  560%  1,681.50  16,815.00  9,475.50  . . 

South  Brunswick .  528%  18,412.50  26,872.50  .  . . 

South  Plainfield .  1,086%  48,364.50  65,752.50  . . 

South  River„ . .  1,490%  32,967.00  56,815.00  . . 

Spotswood  . . 251%  11,631.00  15,655.00  . . 

Woodbridge .  4,718%  180,715.50  256,207.50  . . 

Totals  . .  31,017%  734,204.251,342.399.50  211,842.56  1,081.69 

MONMOUTH 

Allenhurst  . .  64%  192.75  1,927.50  1,757.25  . 

Asbury  Park .  2.170%  6,511.50  65,115.00  31,112.70  19,951.80 

Atlantic  Highlands .  380  7,896.00  13,976.00  560.00  . 

Atlantic  Twp .  199  3,875.00  7,059.00  1,409.00  . 

Avon  .  172%  518.25  5,182.50  5,103.75  . . 

Belmar  .  563%  1,691.25  16,912.50  15,455.74  995.01 

Bradley  Beach .  549  1,647.00  16,470.00  13,738.81  1,919.19 

Brielle  .  117%  353.25  3,532.50  2,634.71  1,406.04 

Deal  .  157  471.00  4,710.00  5,529.00  . 

Elatontown  .  286  %  9,374.50  13,962.50  .  . . 

Fair  Haven .  437%  15,573.00  22,573.00  . . 

Farmingdale  .  104%  3,709.50  5,377.50  .  . 

Freehold  Boro .  994  %  23,939.50  39,847.50  357.50  . 

Freehold  Twp .  408%  13,762.00  20,290.00  . 

Highlands .  384%  15,359.50  21,507.50  . 

Holmdel  .  174%  4,416.50  7,212.50  1,442.50  . 

Howell  .  737%  28,958.50  40,762.50  . 

Interlaken  .  127  381.00  3,810.00  3,339.90  254.10 

Jersey  Homesteads .  127  11,029.00  13,061.00  .  . 

Keansburg  .  453  4,820.00  13,590.(X)  7,575.00  . 

Keyport .  802  %  23,941.50  36,777.50  . . 

Little  Silver .  270%  3,066.00  8,115.00  4,160.00  . . 

Long  Branch .  2,760%  85,430.50  129,602.50  . 

Manalapan  .  492%  19,121.50  26,997.50  .  . 

Manasquan  . .  354  1,062.00  10,620.00  7,561.94  9,782.06 

Marlboro  .  386  14,454.00  20,630.00  . 

Matawan  .  878  28,622.00  42,670.00  . . 

Middletown  .  1,709  50,466.00  77,810.00  . 

Millstone  . . .  253  9,122.00  13,170.00  . . 

Monmouth  Beach .  86%  260.25  2,602.50  1,512.75  . 

Neptime  City .  403%  14,009.00  20,465.00  . 

Neptune  Twp .  1,843%  71,219.00  100.715.00  . 

Oceanport . . .  210  630.00  6,300.00  3,909.88  841.12 

Ocean  Twp .  818%  24,592.00  37,688.00  . - 

Raritan  .  333%  14,752.50  20,092.50  . 

Red  Bank .  1,537%  34,785.00  59,385.00  2,029.00  . 

Rumson .  805%  1,185.75  11,857.50  9,446.25  . . 

Sea  Bright .  99%  297,75  2,977.50  2,271.25  . 

Sea  Girt .  129  387.00  3,870.00  4,073.00  . 

Shrewsbury  Boro .  118  354.00  3,540.00  3,348.00  . . 

Shrewsbury  Twp .  360%  20,440.50  26,215.50  .  . 

South  Belmar .  142%  3,821.50  6,097.50  1,098.50  . 

Spring  Lake .  256  768.00  7,680.00  9,197.00  . . 

Spring  Lake  Hts .  201%  8,157.50  11,377.50  . . 

Union  Beach. .  444%  21,046.50  28,162.50  . 

Upper  Freehold .  461%  17,354.50  24,742.50  .  . 

Wall  Twp . .  837  34,848.00  48,240.00  . 

West  Long  Branch .  392%  16,618.50  22,902.50  . - 


Totals  .  25,585%  675,291.751,148,182.50  138,623.43  35,149.32 

MORRIS 

Boonton  Town .  893%  16,622.50  30,922.50  11,137.50 

Boonton  Twp .  127%  3,815.00  5,855.00  417.00  . . 

Butler  .  454%  9,213.00  16,485.00  6,244.34  7,629.66 

Chatham  Boro .  1,100%  41,108.50  58,720.50  . . 

Chatham  Twp .  381%  13,390.50  19,498.50  . . 

Chester  . .  292  4,740.00  9,412.00  2,917.00  _ 
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Denville .  751%  35,694.00  47,718.00  . 

Dover .  1,650%  50,260.50  76,672.50  . 

East  Hanover .  318%  14,172.50  19,272.50  . 

Florham  Paric. _  285  855.00  8,550.00  5,954.92  1,354.08 

Hanover  .  502%  19,138.50  27,182.50  . 

Harding  .  198%  594.75  5,947.50  4,527.25  . 

Jefferson .  307%  922.50  9,225.00  6,152.18  . 

Kinnelon  . 103  526.00  3,090.00  1,803.94  541.32 

Lincoln  Park .  478%  23,095.50  30,747.50  .  1,016.06 

Madison  .  1,165%  3,496.50  34,965.00  23,434.91  . 

Mendham  Boro .  232%  6,820.50  10,544.50  .  409.59 

Mendham  Twp .  168  2,694.00  5,382.00  2,768.48  698.00 

Mine  Hill .  260%  9,100.50  13,272.50  .  517.52 

Montville  .  547%  19,371.50  28,127.50  . 

Morris  Plains .  303  %  7,499.50  12,351.50  1,899.50  . 

Morristown  . 1,884%  11,663.50  56,527.50  35,576.20  1,766.30 

Morris  Twp .  878%  13,138.00  27,194.00  9,451.00  . . 

Mt.  Lakes .  515%  11,217.50  19,461.50  . 

Mt.  Arlington .  84%  254.25  2,542.50  2,042.31  471.44 

Mt.  Olive .  353%  11,721.50  17,373.50  . 

Netcong .  370  13,210.00  19,130.00  . 

Parsippany-Troy  Hills..  942  %  31,569.50  46,653.50  . 

Passaic  .  410%  11,947.00  18,515.00  908.00  . 

Pequannock  .  601%  28,004.50  37,632.50  . 

Randolph  .  578  32,732.00  41,980.00  . 

Riverdale  .  175  5,350.00  8,150.00  1,271.00  . 

Rockaway  Boro .  641  25,114.00  35,370.00  . 

Rockaway  Twp . .  526%  16,064.50  24,492.50  . 

Roxbury  .  893%  39,462.50  53,762.50  . 

Washington  .  303  9,782.00  14,630.00  .  . 

Wharton  .  532%  11,515.00  20,035.00  . 

Totals  .  20,214%  555,877.00  917,392.00  116,505.53  13,705.97 


OCEAN 


Bamegat  City .  32%  828.50  1,352.50  3.50  . 

Bay  Head .  86%  258.75  2,587.50  2,694.25  90.38 

Beach  Haven .  139%  418.50  4,185.00  5,055.12  822.76 

Beachwood  . 119%  358.50  3,585.00  2,448.74  1,650.46 

Berkeley  .  190%  1,685.50  5,722.50  3,259.04  872.50 

Brick  .  350  12,993.00  18,593.00  . 

Dover .  861  29,284.00  43,060.00  . 

E^agleswood  .  74  1,446.00  2,630.00  422.41  1,114.59 

Harvey  Cedars .  13%  41.25  412.50  . 

Island  Beach . .  .  .  .  45.00  . 

Island  Heights .  68  204.00  2,040.00  1,621.00  . 

Jackson  .  396%  15,764.50  22,112.50  . 

Lacey  .  ‘  144%  4,562.00  6,874.00  . 

Lakehurst .  134%  4,349.50  6,497.50  774.36  127.14 

Lakewood  .  1,312%  38,355.00  59,355.00  . 

Lavallette -  40%  121.50  1,215.00  1,820.50  . 

Little  Egg  Harbor _  103%  3,531.50  5,183.50  . 

Long  Branch . 74%  222.75  2,227.50  1,622.25  . 

Manchester  . .  94%  283.50  2,835.00  966.87  2,396.63 

Mantoloking  .  8  24.00  240.00  126.00  . 

Ocean .  78%  3,085.50  4,337.50  . 

Ocean  Gate . .  40%  121.50  1,215.00  1,074.50  . 

Pine  Beach .  33%  101.25  1,012.50  768.75  . 

Plumsted -  230  5,820.00  9,500.00  1,352.98  60.02 

Point  Pleasant .  400%  16,827.00  23,235.00  .  . 

Point  Pleasant  Beach....  298%  894.75  8,947.50  12,854.00  4,709.75 

Seaside  Heights .  89%  267.75  2,677.50  2,485.25  75.50 

Seaside  Park .  90  270.00  2,700.00  1,864.00  . 

Ship  Bottom- 

Beach  Arlington -  38%  114.75  1,147.50  1,310.25  277.50 

South  Toms  River .  94  4,386.00  5,890.00  . 

Stafford .  188  5,142.00  8,150.00  . . 

Surf  City .  24%  72.75  727.50  422.25  . 

Tuckerton .  219%  7,409.50  10,917.50  . 

Union . 146%  3,297.50  5,637.50  1,296.34  1,542.16 

Totals  .  6,214%  162,542.50  276,803.00  38,682.85  12,513.90 


State  Aid  History 

For  years  every  increase  in  New 
Jersey  school  costs  has  been  borne  by 
local  school  districts  through  local 
property  taxes.  State  aid  per  pupil 
remained  static,  or  decreased. 

For  more  than  20  years,  however, 
school  boards,  parents,  and  teachers 
have  been  campaigning  vigorously  for 
such  aid.  In  the  early  30’s  a  thorough 
and  expansive  survey  of  New  Jersey 
educational  needs  was  financed  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association.  As 
a  result  the  so-called  Mort  Plan  was 
placed  on  the  statute  books.  It  pro¬ 
vided  a  formula  for  distributing  state 
school  funds  to  equalize  educational 
opportunity  and  to  relieve  real  estate 
of  part  of  its  burden.  Unfortunately  no 
money  was  made  available  to  put  the 
Mort  Plan  into  effect,  so  that  it  re¬ 
mained  dormant  and  inoperative. 

After  the  depression,  and  especially 
during  the  recent  war  years,  rising 
school  costs  fell  heavily  upon  the  over¬ 
burdened  resources  of  local  districts 
and  led  to  new  cries  for  assistance. 
No  longer,  said  local  school  districts, 
could  they  bear  the  increasing  costs 
without  greater  State  assistance. 

Out  of  this  need  grew  a  7-year  study 
of  school  financing,  carried  on  by 
Princeton  Surveys  and  a  committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association. 
The  resulting  plan  was  promoted  in 
1944-45  by  a  group  of  lay  leaders  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Planning  Commission.  They  requested 
legislative  action  on  the  so-called 
“educational  equalization  bills." 

The  greatest  obstacle  seemed  to  be 
inability  to  find  available  sources  of 
money.  However,  a  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission  was  appointed  to  “investigate 
and  study  the  question  of  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
the  costs  thereof,  and  a  system  of 
finance  adequate  to  meet  such  costs.” 

The  members  of  the  Commission 
were  Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  chair¬ 
man;  Senator  H.  Rivington  Pyne,  Sen¬ 
ator  Harry  Runyon,  Assemblyman 
Amos  F.  Dixon,  Assemblyman  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  Herbert,  Assemblyman  William  J. 
Tierney,  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  Dr. 
John  H.  Bosshart,  Charles  A.  Brown, 
and  Joseph  L.  ^ustard. 

Out  of  this  Commission’s  work  came 
the  Pascoe  Plan,  adopted  in  1946  and 
due  to  take  effect  in  July,  1947.  This 
offers  the  first  State  Aid  of  conse¬ 
quence  not  based  on  local  ratables. 
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Driscoll  Urges 
More  Adequate 
School  Finance 

Governor  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  was 
inaugurated  on  Tuesday,  January  21. 
His  inaugural  message  discussed  edu¬ 
cation  at  length.  Under  that  topic  he 
said: 

“These  problems  of  economic  and 
social  security  are  basically  related  to 
the  scope  and  quality  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  preparation  for  citizenship. 
There  is  in  a  Republic  no  governmen¬ 
tal  function  more  important  or  more 
necessary  than  that  of  education.  We 
are  justly  proud  of  our  system  of  free 

Eublic  schools.  We  are,  however,  per- 
aps  a  little  too  ready  to  base  our 
pride  upon  the  fact  that  only  two  other 
States  spend  more  for  education  per 
pupil  than  we  do.  Likewise  we  are 
perhaps  a  little  too  ready  to  establish 
as  our  goal  in  improved  education  the 
attainment  of  first  place  among  the 
States  in  terms  of  educational  expendi¬ 
tures.  While  we  recognize  that  good 
schools  cost  money,  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  true  quality  of  education 
cannot  be  measured  by  school  dollars 
alone.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  an 
important  element  of  any  new  State 
aid  program  for  schools  should  be  the 
further  development  of  quality  and 
standards  of  educational  achievement. 

“It  is  nevertheless  true,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  our  school  program  must 
be  more  adequately  financed  and  that 
many  of  our  public  school  teachers 
are  underpaid.  The  development  of  a 
more  comprehensive  program  of  State 
aid  for  our  local  schools  and  munici¬ 
palities  should  not  be  delayed.  Our 
municipalities,  however,  are  likewise 
obligated  to  seek  and  achieve  econo¬ 
mies  so  that  more  money  when  neces¬ 
sary  may  be  made  available  for 
education  at  the  local  “home  rule” 
level. 

“The  need  for  greater  equalization 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the 
children  of  our  State,  wherever  they 
live,  must  be  constantly  before  us  in 
our  considerations  of  State  aid  for 
'  local  schools.  A  corollary  to  this  need 
is  the  additional  need  for  greater 
equalization  of  financial  burden  for 
the  support  of  schools.  This  year  New 
Jersey  will  put  into  effect  a  new  school 
aid  formula  which  will  result  in  some 
measure  of  greater  equalization  of 
both  opportunity  and  burden.  This  will 
require  close  to  $6,300,000  of  addi¬ 
tional  State  money  to  finance  this  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  July  1st.  It  will  require  many 
economies  before  your  State  govem- 
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Bloomingdale  .  512% 

Clifton  .  7,241% 

Haledon  .  752% 

Hawthorne  .  1,769 

Uttle  Falls .  628% 

North  Haledon .  448% 

Passaic  .  7,341% 

Passaic  Co.  Reg . 

Paterson  .  16,992% 

Pompton  Lakes .  608% 

Prospect  Park .  613% 

Ringwood  . 245% 

Totowa  .  524% 

Wanaque  .  540% 

Wayne .  1,397% 

West  Milford .  432 

West  Paterson .  406% 


Totals  .  40,456 

SALEM 

AUoway .  299% 

Elmer . 211% 

Elsinboro  .  104% 

Lower  Alloway  Creek.  234% 

Lower  Penn’s  Neck .  1,379 

Mannington  .  244% 

Oldmans  .  285 

Penns  Grove .  769% 

Pilesgrove  .  721% 

Pittsgrove  .  390% 

Quinton . . .  292 

Regional  High. .  . 

Salem  .  1,409 

Upper  Penn’s  Neck .  838 

Upper  Pittsgrove .  434% 


Totals  _  7,614% 

SOMERSET 

Bedminster  _  180% 

Bernards  _  1,101% 

Bound  Brook. .  1,159% 

Branchburg  _ 205% 

Bridgewater  .  1,922% 

East  Millstone .  50% 

Far  Hills .  65% 

Franklin  . . —  1,187% 

Green  Brook .  135% 

Hillsborough  .  511 

Manville  .  1,198% 

Millstone  .  30% 

Montgomery  .  328% 

North  Plainfield .  1,690% 

Peapack-Gladstone  .  181% 

Rocky  Hill .  90 

Somerville  .  1,493 

South  Boimd  Brook .  361% 

Warren  .  397 

Watchung  .  217% 


Totals  .  12,507% 

SUSSEX 

Andover  Boro .  97% 

Andover  Twp. .  99% 

Branchville  .  96% 

Byram . .  85% 

Frankford .  218% 

Franklin  .  843% 

BTedon  .  69% 

Green - -  96% 

Hamburg  . 228% 


22,138.50 

30,342.50 

111,587.50 

227,455.50 

10,647.50 

10,318.00 

22,575.00 

9,960.00 

28,707.00 

57,011.00 

11,360.00 

3,253.50 

18,862.50 

7,475.50 

14,572.50 

21,752.50 

22,023.75 

220,237.50 

135,798.25 

50,977.50 

509,775.00 

304,377.50 

3,601.50 

18,262.50 

11,121.41 

1,841.25 

18,412.50 

8,142.92 

736.50 

7,365.00 

5,019.50 

1,572.75 

15,727.50 

6,550.25 

19,353.50 

27,997.50 

. . . 

19,093.00 

41,925.00 

6,742.00 

1,296.00 

12,960.00 

11,222.00 

5,174.50 

12,202.50 

2,678.50 

316,247.25 

1,262,864.00 

531,095.33 

11,103.00 

15,895.00 

6,417.50 

9,797.50 

3,216.50 

4,892.50 

10,803.00 

14,555.00 

4,137.00 

41,370.00 

24,479.00 

6,423.00 

10,335.00 

9,570.00 

14,130.00 

7,476.50 

23,092.50 

4,678.50 

31,434.50 

42,982.50 

15,137.00 

21,385.00 

14,318.00 

18,990.00 

46,266.00 

68,810.00 

30,722.00 

44,130.00 

21,616.50 

28,572.50 

218,640.50 

358,937.50 

29,157.50 

541.50 

6,415.00 

54194.50 

24,371.00 

41,995.00 

32,809.50 

61,357.50 

1,214.50 

2,601.50 

6,167.50 

2,235.50 

78,035.00 

108,795.00 

900.50 

1,712.50 

485.38 

195.75 

1,967.50 

2,072.18 

52,528.50 

71,532.50 

5,130.50 

7,302.50 

15,064.00 

23,240.00 

51,985.50 

71,167.60 

323.50 

907.50 

312.84 

13,563.50 

18,815.50 

53,047.00 

80,095.00 

545.25 

5,452.50 

4,159.29 

4,420.00 

5,860.00 

53,142.00 

77,030.00 

14,724.50 

20,512.50 

15,928.00 

22,280.00 

6,511.00 

9,991.00 

426,368.00 

631,566.50 

15,774.19 

4,021.50 

5,677.60 

1,077.50 

2,977.50 

1,682.64 

1,944.50 

3,492.50 

1,320.50 

257.25 

2,572.50 

1,761.75 

3,730.60 

7,230.50 

1.563.50 

39,222.50 

52,722.50 

1,729.50 

2,837.50 

31.60 

3,647.50 

5,187.50 

10,295.50 

13,947.50 

_ 

4,386.09 

9,645.83 


14,031.92 


193.07 


163.66 


2,049.46 


2,661.31 
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Plans 

(4) 

PoKoa  Plan 
Mnnitigal 
CnrtiScofion 

Hampton . 

WarHystnn 

91% 

198% 

117% 

169% 

71% 

910% 

282% 

100% 

351% 

194%' 

119% 

256% 

263% 

15 

435% 

2,491.00 

8.295.50 
351.75 

7,903.00 

511.00 

30,257.00 

6,267.00 

2.960.50 
1,053.75 

7.306.50 
3,362.00 

9.307.50 

8.672.50 
45.00 

17,177.00 

3,955.00 

11.467.50 

3.517.50 
10,615.00 

2,145.00 

44,825.00 

10,787.00 

4.572.50 

10.537.50 

10.422.50 
5,274.00 

13.407.50 

12.884.50 
450.00 

24,145.00 

555.00 

Hopatcong  . 

Tjifayptfp 

2,253.25 

Montague _ 

Newton  . 

689.46 

Ogdensburg  . 

Sandyston  . 

1,633.00 

Sparta  . 

Stanhope  . 

6,755.34 

Stillwatpr 

Sii«5<aiv 

Vpmnn 

Walpack  . . 

Wnntngfp 

632.00 

Totals  . 

5,412% 

171,887.25 

265,551.00 

18,877.94 

UNION 

Clark  . 

411 

1,233.00 

12,330.00 

4,212.00 

Cranford  . 

2,579% 

35,469.50 

77,392.50 

19,201.50 

Ellizabeth  . 

12,011% 

36,034.50 

360,345.00 

287,542.29 

Garwood  . . . 

457% 

1,373.25 

13,732.50 

8,327.75 

Hillside  . 

3,095% 

48,566.50 

98,090.50 

25,661.50 

Kenilworth . — 

471% 

6,887.50 

14,435.50 

2,929.50 

Linden  . 

4,202 

12,606.00 

126,060.00 

92,543.00 

Moimtainside  . 

153% 

460.50 

4,605.00 

4,427.71 

New  Providence  Boro.. 

438% 

15,555.00 

22,571.00 

New  Providence  Twp . 

334 

1,002.00 

10,020.00 

6,767.00 

Plainfield . 

5,761 

17,283.00 

172,830.00 

122,874.18 

Rahway  . 

2,624% 

7,873.50 

78,735.00 

51,851.50 

Roselle . 

2,183% 

37,682.50 

72,614.50 

13,303.50 

Roselle  Park . 

1,653 

35,930.00 

62,378.00 

5,086.00 

Scotch  Plain <5 

1,666% 

64,834.50 

91,494.50 

Springfield  . 

647 

1,941.00 

19,410.00 

10,724.00 

Summit . 

2,395% 

7,185.75 

71,857.50 

56,011.25 

Union . 

4,842 

95,280.00 

172,752.00 

2,939.00 

TTnIon  County  Regional 

Westfield . 

3,391 

10,173.00 

101,730.00 

65,932.00 

Winfield 

469 

44,086.00 

51,590.00 

Totals  . 

49,787% 

481,457.00  1,624,973.50 

780,333.68 

(S) 
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1,120.54 


1,905.91 


3,032.31 

5,890.21 

1,000.79 

41230.82 


11,121.82 


WARREN 


Allamuchy  .  109  3,366.00  5,110.00  . 

Alpha .  342%  13,115.00  18,595.00  . 

Belvidere  .  347  12,018.00  17,570.00  . 

Blairstown  .  243%  8,422.50  12,322.50  . 

Franklin  .  255%  8,617.00  12,705.00  . 

Prelinghuysen .  113%  3,495.50  5,307.50  . 

Greenwich  .  198  7,362.00  10,530.00  .  . 

Hackettstown  . .  533%  15,371.50  23,903.50  613.50  . 

Hardwick  .  69%  2,839.50  3,947.50  . 

Harmony  .  310%  14,537.00  19,505.00  . 

Hope  .  97%  2,681.50  4,237.50  1,153.45  653.05 

Independence  .  200%  8,387.00  11,595.00  . 

Knowlton  .  203  8,242.00  11,490.00  . 

Liberty  .  66%  1,864.50  2,932.50  . 

Lopatcong  .  292%  13,018.50  17,702.50  . 

Mansfield  .  187%  5,085.00  8,085.00  339.00  . 

Oxford .  245%  7,620.50  11,552.50  1,273.07  4,025.43 

Pahaquarry  .  9%  27.75  277.50  261.66  160.59 

Phillipsburg .  2,481  50,074.00  89,770.00  . 

Pohatcong  .  339%  11,646.50  17,082.50  . 

Washington  Boro .  716  20,874.00  32,330.00  . 

Washington  Twp .  246%  9,947.50  13,887.50  .  . 

White .  233  8,552.00  12,280.00  . 

Totals  _  7,840%  237,164.75  362,718.50  3,640.68  4,839.07 


Govunob  Alfred  E.  Driscoll 


ment  will  find  it  possible  to  include 
this  amount  in  the  next  budget.  The 
new  school  aid  formula,  I  might  add, 
while  a  step  in  the  right  direction  is 
unhappily  based  upon  the  “rubber” 
yardsticks  of  amount  spent  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  assessed  valuations  of 
property  taxable  in  each  local  district. 
So  long  as  local  educational  costs  and 
assessment  practices  vary  as  widely  as 
they  do  now,  no  real  equalization  can 
be  achieved  by  the  use  of  these  yard¬ 
sticks.  For  this  reason,  I  recommend 
that  we  look  upon  application  of  the 
new  formula  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
as  a  test  of  its  worth  and  continue 
to  study  the  matter  of  distributing 
equalized  State  aid  for  schools. 

“Our  educational  problems  in  New 
Jersey  are  not  limitra  to  free  public 
schools.  The  unprecedented  demands 
on  our  facilities  for  higher  education 
represent  an  immediate  but,  perhaps, 
partly  temporary  need.  We  must  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  higher  educational  facil¬ 
ities  for  every  New  Jersey  citizen  who 
wishes  and  is  qualified  to  continue  his 
or  her  educational  development.  In 
1945,  Rutgers  University  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  State  University  and  a 
program  for  integrating  the  State 
University  and  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
leges  is,  at  my  request,  now  being 
considered.  This  program  contem¬ 
plates  the  maintenance  of  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  with  off- 
campus  and  extension  centers  where 
needed.  The  adoption  of  this  program 
will  increase  the  higher  educational 
opportunities  for  qualified  New  Jersey 
youth  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote 
the  fullest  and  most  economical  use 
of  all  existing  educational  facilities.  It 
will,  likewise,  permit  us  to  strengthen 
our  teacher  training  program.” 
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Pyne  and  Freeman  Head 
Education  Committees 

Senator  Pyne  and  Assemblyman 
Freeman  will  head  the  Senate  and 
House  Education  Committees  in  the 
1947  Legislature.  Committee  appoint¬ 
ments  for  the  year  were  announced  on 
January  14. 

The  complete  Education  Committee 
in  the  Senate  will  be  Senators  H.  Riv- 
ington  Pyne  of  Somerset,  chairman; 
Herbert  J.  Pascoe  of  Union;  C.  Wesley 
Armstrong,  Jr.  of  Mercer;  and  John 
E.  Toolan  of  Middlesex. 

In  the  Assembly  education  bills  will 
go  to  a  committee  of  Grace  M.  Free¬ 
man,  Elssex;  Amos  F.  Dixon,  Sussex; 
Charles  R.  Geddes,  Union;  Albert  F. 
Clemens,  Mercer;  and  T.  James  Tum¬ 
ulty,  Hudson.  Mr.  Clemens  is  a  Tren¬ 
ton  teacher. 

Mattie  S.  Doremus  of  Passaic,  also 
a  teacher,  heads  the  important  appro¬ 
priations  committee  of  the  Assembly. 
Head  of  that  committee  in  the  Senate 
is  Senator  David  Van  Alstyne,  Jr.  of 
Bergen  County.  Other  members  are 
Senators  Bodine  (Hunterdon),  Arm¬ 
strong  (Mercer),  Lewis  (Burlington), 
and  Morrissey  (Camden) ;  and  in  the 
Assembly  A^mblymen  Loutrel  (Es¬ 
sex),  Mehorter  (Gloucester),  Dixon 
(Sussex),  Herbert  (Monmouth)  and 
Dickson  (Middlesex). 

Other  key  figures  in  the  1947  Legis¬ 
lature  are  Senate  President  Charles  K. 
Barton  (Passaic),  President  Pro  Tem 
Haydn  Proctor  (Monmouth),  Major¬ 
ity  Leader  John  M.  Summerill,  Jr. 
(Salem),  and  Minority  Leader  John 
L.  Morrissey  (Camden) ;  and  in  the 
Assembly,  Speaker  Leon  Leonard  (At¬ 
lantic)  ;  Majority  Leader  Joseph  A. 
Brescher  (Union),  Minority  Leader 
Bernard  W.  Vogel  (Middlesex). 


Cash  Surplus  $30,000,000 
Edge  Says  in  Parting 

“There  still  remains  in  the  state 
treasury  a  cash  surplus  of  over 
$30,000,000,”  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge 
told  the  1947  Legislature  January  14 
in  his  farewell  Governor’s  Message. 

To  make  it  perfectly  clear,  he  used 
large  type  and  capital  letters.  He  made 
no  suggestion  fbr  its  use. 

He  did  point  with  pride  to  the  Pas¬ 
coe  State  Aid  Pltm.  “Children  of  our 
school  districts,  rich  and  poor,  have 
been  assured  equal  opportunity  and 
the  educational  system  has  been  im¬ 
proved  at  all  levels,  including  increased 
State  funds  available  for  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  and  the  establishment  of  a  true 
State  University  at  Rutgers.” 


Attack  on  Illiteracy  h  Prime  Aim  of  UNESCO 


The  United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific,  Cultural  Organization  is  the 
part  of  the  UN  closest  to  the  American 
school  teacher.  The  average  teacher 
belongs  to  a  local  teachers’  club,  a 
state  association,  and  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association,  which  has  400,000 
members  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  NEA  is  one  of  the  groups  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  U.  S.  National  Commis¬ 
sion  to  advise  delegates  to  UNESCO. 

The  opening  words  of  the  UNESCO 
charter:  “Since  wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds  of 
men  that  the  defenses  of  peace  must 
be  constructed”  point  the  importance 
of  the  work  to  be  done  to  rid  our 
globe  of  wars. 

The  first  session  of  UNESCO  which 
met  in  Paris  in  November  considered 
over  one  hundred  proposals  for  world 
cooperation  and  appointed  Dr.  Julian 
Huxley,  the  famous  British  scientist, 
as  director  general.  The  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gates  were  pleased  that  most  of  the 
important  propositions  which  they  had 
planned  to  present  were  submitted  to 
the  meeting  by  delegates  from  other 
countries. 


The  U.  S.  delegation  included  Arch¬ 
ibald  MacLeish,  Dr.  Arthur  Compton, 
Dr.  (George  D.  Stoddard,  Mrs.  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormack,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton  who 
was  chairman  of  our  delegation. 

In  a  recent  radio  address  Mr.  Benton 
listed,  for  brevity,  five  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  projects  of  UNESCO.  Foremost  is 
a  world-wide  attack  on  illiteracy.  It 
is  hard  to  realize  that  illiteracy  limits 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  more  than 
half  the  people  of  the  world. 

UNESCO  will  work  to  eliminate  all 
barriers  between  nations  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ideas  via  the  press,  the 
movies,  and  the  radio.  To  have  a 
world-wide  radio  system  over  which 
aU  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  listen 
is  another  goal. 

A  study  of  the  psychological  and 
sociological  tensions  which  lead  to  war 
is  going  to  be  undertaken  by  UNESCO. 
An  International  Institute  of  Science 
will  be  set  up  along  the  Amazon  in 
an  effort  to  find  out  how  life  can  be 
made  more  bearable  in  the  tropics. 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wardle,  Leonia. 


Explains  Tax  Routine  For  Retired  Teachers 


By  Thomas  C.  Smith 
Assistant  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Newark 

I  have  been  asked  to  explain  how 
a  former  teacher  who  has  retired  and 
receives  a  pension  and  annuity  from 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  should  report  his  retirement  in¬ 
come  for  federal  tax  purposes.  Such 
income  has  been  taxable  since  January 
1,  1939.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
requires  that  such  income  be  admitted 
for  tax  purposes  at  the  annual  rate  of 
3%  of  the  consideration  paid  by  the 
recipient  for  his  benefits  until  such 
time  as  he  has  recovered  free  of  tax 
the  total  amount  he  paid  for  the  bene¬ 
fits,  that  thereafter  the  allowance  re¬ 
ceived  be  admitted  in  full  each  year 
as  gross  income. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of 
this  rule  can  best  be  explained  by  giv¬ 
ing  an  example.  Assume  that  during 
his  membership  a  teacher  contributes 
$10,000  into  his  retirement  system  and 
that  he  retires  in  July,  1946  on  an 
annual  income  or  allowance  of  $2,000 
a  year,  one  half  of  which  is  provided 
by  the  State  and  the  other  half  from 
his  own  savings  with  interest. 

For  the  year  1946  this  teacher 
should  admit  as  retirement  income, 
one-half  of  3%  of  $10,000  or  $150.00. 
In  that  half  year  that  he  is  retired  he 
receives  $1,000.  He  therefore  recovers 
free  of  tax  that  year  $850.00.  For  1947 
he  receives  $2000  and  should  admit 


or  report  as  gross  income  3%  of 
$10,000  or  $300  and  will  recover  that 
year  $1700  making  his  aggregate  re¬ 
covery,  free  of  tax  at  the  end  of  1947, 
$2550.  He  continues  to  admit  $300 
each  year  recovering  $1700  until  he 
reports  for  the  year  1952.  At  the  end 
of  1951  he  had  recovered  $8350.  The 
amount  he  has  a  right  to  recover  for 
1952 — ^the  difference  between  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  he  had  contributed  to  the 
fund,  $10,000,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  that  he  had  recovered  free  of 
tax  prior  to  that  year  b  $1650.  He 
should  therefore  report  as  income  that 
year  $350  and  each  year  thereafter 
he  should  report  his  allowance  of 
$2000  in  full  as  gross  income. 

This  example  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  table  which  traces  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  teacher’s  $10,000  investment 
free  of  tax  and  indicates  the  amoimt 
which  should  be  reported  as  gross 
income  each  year.  Following  this 
principle  each  retired  teacher  could 
easily  set  up  a  schedule  tracing  the 
recovery  of  his  own  investment  free 
of  tax  and  guiding  him  on  the  amoimt 
to  be  admitted  as  gross  income  each 
year  while  he  is  retired. 

Rmovw  Fim  of  Tax 
locoivo  Ropoit  ForYr.  Aggiogot* 


1946  .  $1,000  I  150  I  850  $  - 

1947  .  2,000  300  1,700  2,550 

1948  .  2,000  300  1,700  3,250 

1949  .  2,000  300  1,700  4,950 

1950  .  2,000  300  1,700  6,650 

1951  .  2,000  300  1,700  8450 

1952  .  2,000  350  1,650  10,000 


Thereafter  2,000  2,000  -  10,000 
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5th  Annual  Conference  For 
Local  and  County  Teacher 
Associations 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 
NJEA  Coordinating  Committee 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations 


Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel 
Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey 

Friday,  March  14,  6:30-9:30  P.  M. 

NEA  NIGHT 

DINNER  MEETING  (Informal) 

Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding:  Bertha  Lawrence,  President,  NJEA 
Invocation — ^The  Lord’s  Prayer,  Kenneth  Lutz,  Sum¬ 
mer  Avenue  School,  Newark 
Address — Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  President,  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  and  Washington  State 
Commissioner  of  Education 


Saturday,  March  15,  9:45-10:45  A.  M. 

GENERAL  SESSION 

Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding:  Mrs.  Lelia  Brown  Thomas,  NEA  State  Di¬ 
rector  and  Chairman,  NJEA  Coordinating  Commit¬ 
tee,  Newark 

Address — 

WheU  Help  Can  I  Get  from  the  NEA? — Agnes  Sam- 
uelson.  Assistant  Editor,  Journal  of  the  NEA 

What  Help  Can  I  Get  from  the  NJEA? — Charles  L. 
Steel,  Jr.,  Vice  President,  New  Jersey  Education 
Association 

Press:  Alvin  A.  Fry,  Principal,  High  School,  Hamburg 
Questions 

What  Services  Does  the  NEA  Offer  Local  Groups? 

What  Cooperation  Does  the  NEA  Want  from  Local 
Groups? 

What  Services  Does  the  NJEA  Offer  Local  Groups? 

What  Does  the  NJEA  Want  of  Local  and  County 
Groups? 

How  Can  a  County  Association  Aid  Local  Groups? 

Where  Else  Can  a  Local  Get  Information  and  Help? 


Pension  Consultant 

Ida  E.  Housman  of  Hoboken,  author  of  Pension  Facts 
For  Teachers,  will  be  available  on  Saturday  morning  as 
a  consultant  on  pension  problems. 


Friday  and  Saturday 
March  14-15, 1947 


Saturday,  March  15,  11 :00  A.M.-12:30  P.M. 

GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 

GROUP  A— GAME  ROOM 

SALARIES— ORGANIZING  THE  PRESENTATION 
(For  teachers  from  Article  6  districts — cities  with 
appointive  boards  of  education) 

Presiding:  Marion  E.  Purbeck,  Member,  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee,  Hackensack  Education  Association 
Joseph  J.  Masiello,  NJEA  Field  Representative 
Dr.  Abel  A.  Hanson,  Chairman.  NJEA  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee,  Elizabeth 

Leonard  E.  Best,  Summit  Board  of  Education, 
Summit 

William  D.  Walker,  Trenton  Teachers  Association, 
Trenton 

Press:  Josephine  V.  Stefanelli,  Summer  Avenue  School, 
Newark 

GROUP  B — Mandarin  Room 

SALARIES— ORGANIZING  THE  PRESENTATION 
(For  teachers  from  Article  7  districts — municipali¬ 
ties  with  elective  boards  of  education) 

Presiding:  Everett  C.  Curry,  President,  Middletown 
Twp.  Teachers’  Association,  Leonardo 
Fred  A.  Forbes,  NJEA  Field  Representative 
Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Supervising  Principal,  Madison 
Mrs.  Katharine  D.  Wolff,  Member,  Salary  Commit¬ 
tee,  North  Plainfield  Teachers’  Association,  North 
Plainfield 

Miss  LaVeme  Stevens,  President,  Chatham  Twp. 

Teachers’  Association,  Chatham 
Miss  Elizabeth  Willey,  Member,  Salary  Committee, 
Hamilton  Township  Teachers  Association,  Trenton 
Press:  Roland  R.  Wildrick,  Principal,  Public  School, 
Avon 

Questions  for  Discussion  (A  and  B) 

1.  When  should  we  start  our  salary  campaign? 

2.  Shall  we  set  up  a  salary  committee,  and  who  shall 
be  on  it? 

3.  What  information  shall  we  gather? 

4.  What  publicity  shall  be  given  out,  and  when? 

5.  How  can  we  contact  our  Board  of  Education? 
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6.  Who  should  appear  before  the  Board? 

7.  Should  there  1m  a  citizens’  committee?  What  does 
one  do? 

8.  What  does  a  good  presentation  cover? 

9.  What  are  the  most  frequent  faults  in  presenting 
salary  requests? 

10.  What  do  we  do  if  the  Board  turns  down  our 
request? 

GROUP  C— NORTH  SOLARIUM 
SALARIES— LEGAL  AND  FINANCIAL  FROBLEMS 
(For  teachers  from  Article  6  districts — cities  with 
appointive  boards  of  education) 

Presiding:  Sallie  C.  Glenn,  President,  E^t  Orange 
Teachers’  Association 

Jacob  Fox,  Attorney  for  Newark  Board  of  Education 
Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEIA  Elxecutive  Secretary 
Harold  D.  Green,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Counsel, 
Paterson  Board  of  Education 
Press:  Winifred  E.  Post,  Kenilworth  School, 

Ridgewood 

GROUP  D— SOUTH  SOLARIUM 
SALARIES— LEGAL  AND  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 
(For  teachers  from  Article  7  districts — municipali¬ 
ties  with  elective  boards  of  education) 

Presiding:  Ernest  L.  Gilliland,  Supervising  Principal, 
Washington 

Chester  Robbins,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Trenton 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller,  NJEIA  Attorney 
M.  Joseph  Greenblatt,  Attorney,  Vineland 
Press:  Helen  B.  Heal,  School  No.  1,  Maple  Shade 

Questions  for  Discussion  (C  and  D)  j 

1.  Can  a  Board  raise  salaries  at  any  time  during  the  ; 

year?  I 

2.  Do  teachers  have  the  right  to  strike?  i 

3.  What  can  a  Board  do  under  the  Bonus  Law?  | 

4.  How  can  a  Board  change  a  bonus  into  salary  | 

increments?  I 

5.  Must  all  teachers  get  a  bonus,  if  some  teachers  do?  | 

6.  How  can  we  find  out  how  much  of  a  surplus  the  j 
Board  has? 

7.  How  can  we  find  out  if  there  is  a  municipal 
surplus? 

8.  (dn  the  Board  secure  a  municipal  surplus  for 
teachers’  salaries? 

9.  What  are  the  Board’s  rights  to  any  tax  reduction 
resulting  from  the  new  state  aid  law? 

10.  Why  are  the  state  aid  figures  in  mady  districts 
different  from  those  predicted  in  preliminary 
pamphlets? 

Saturday,  March  15,  1:00-3:30  P.  M. 

LVNCHEON  MEETING 

Room — Crystal  Terrace 

Presiding:  Samuel  A.  Gillingham,  President,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Council  of  Teacher  Organizations,  Atlantic  City 
Invocation — Solo  by  Kenneth  Lutz,  Summer  Avenue 
School,  Newark 

Address — Treason  and  Sedition  in  the  United  States — 

O.  John  Rogge 


Room  reservations  for  the  Spring  Conference 
should  be  made  directly  with  the  Berkeley  Car¬ 
teret  Hotel  in  Asbury  Park.  They  should  be 
made  as  early  as  possible.  Hotel  ratf»  for  Friday, 


March  14  wiU  be 

Double  Room  (bath  and  shower) . |9,  |10,  and  $11 

Single  Room  (bath  and  shower) . $6,  |7,  and  $8 

Room  (shower  only)  . $4  and  $S 


ROGGje  WILL  TALK  ON  TREASON 

AT  SPRING  CONFERENCE  LUNCH 

O.  John  Rogge,  formerly  assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  U.  S.,  will  talk  on  Treason  and  Sedition  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Spring 
Conference,  March  15. 

Mr.  Rogge  became  famous  over-night  a  few  months 
ago,  when  one  of  his  speeches  revealed  details  about 
Nazi  penetration  in  the  United  States  which  Washington 
had  hoped  to  keep  secret.  As  prosecutor  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  sedition  cases,  he  gathered,  at  home  and  in 
Europe,  the  material  for  the  report  which  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress. 

The  43  year  old,  six  foot  three  Harvard  graduate 
is  both  an  able  speaker  and  an  authority  on  attempts 
to  undermine  democracy  in  America. 

Printed  herewith  is  the  complete  program  of  the 
Conference,  to  which  all  local  and  county  groups  have 
been  invited  to  send  representatives.  Whether  a  delegate 
of  a  specific  organization  or  not,  any  interested  teacher 
may  attend.  The  program  is  especially  designed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  help  the  officers  of  local  and  county  groups 
formulate  their  programs  for  the  coming  year  and  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  national,  state,  and  local  teacher 
organizations. 


Spring  Conference  Reservation  Blank 

. . . . . . ,  1947 

To  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 

Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Treiilun  8,  New  Jersey 

Enclosed  find  % . 

(check  or  money  order) 

Please  send . - . tickets  at  $3.50  each 

(including  tip)  for  the  Dinner  to  be  held  at  the  Berkeley 
Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  at  6:30  P.M.  on  Friday, 
March  14,  1947. 

Please  send . . tickets  at  $3.00  each 

(tip  included)  for  the  Luncheon  to  be  held  at  the 
Berkeley  Carteret  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  on  Saturday, 
March  15,  1947. 

Send  these  tickets  to 


(Name) 


(Street  Address) 


(PostofBce) 


Fnbruary,  1947 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OH  - 

The  Committee  on  U.  S.  History 

By  A.  H.  Flury 

Assistant  in  Secondary  Education 

The  Committee  on  United  States  History  continues  to  welcome  conunents 
and  suggestions  from  teachers,  administrators  and  others  who  may  be  desirous 
of  assisting  the  committee  in  its  work.  There  is  still  time  for  consideration  of 
comments  while  the  committee  is  moving  steadily  toward  the  objectives  which 
were  outlined  in  the  article  appearing  in  the  February,  1946,  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  members  of  the  committee  are  -  = 

highly  appreciative  of  the  assistance  In  its  desire  to  get  on  with  the  work 
given  in  regional  conferences  last  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  committee 
spring.  These  conferences  were  or-  unanimously  urged  that  the  first  meet- 
ganized  by  the  Secondary  Schools  Ad-  ing  this  fall  should  run  for  three  days, 
visory  Committee,  which  had  so  ably  The  adoption  of  this  plan  led  to  meet- 
carried  out  the  Mental  Hygiene  Con-  ings  being  held  on  December  2,  3  and  4 
ferences  during  the  previous  year.  in  Trenton.  Dr.  Ryan,  as  moderator. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  apparent  found  difficulty  in  driving  the  mem- 
how  extensive  an  opportunity  was  bers  of  the  committee  away  from  their 
given  for  participation  by  teachers,  ad-  work  long  enough  for  them  to  eat  and 
ministrators,  bookmen  and  other  per-  to  rest.  A  high  degree  of  interest  and 
sons  interested  in  the  two-year  course  the  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  task 
in  United  States  History,  the  schedule  at  hand  has  continuously  impelled 
of  conferences  as  they  were  held  is  each  member  to  give  his  utmost, 
given  here.  Each  conference  consumed  At  the  conclusion  of  the  three-day 
about  three  hours.  Keen  interest  was  session  the  committee  began  to  feel 
evident  in  the  large  attendance  at  each  optimistic  that  a  report  might  be  com- 
of  these  meetings.  pleted,  in  tentative  form  at  least,  some 

Chairman  and 

Mambars  af  Sacondary  Raprasantativas  af 

Data  Schools  Advisory  Com.  U.  S.  History  Com.  Plata 

May  7  Dr.  B.  E.  Lowe  George  B.  Robinson  Teaneck  Jr.-Sr.  High  School 

May  7  Fred  Raubinger  Raymond  Sterling  Hawthorne  High  School 

May  8  William  R.  Stover  Grace  C.  Hankins  Camden  County.  Historical 

Society  Bldg.,  Camden 

May  8  Michael  McGreal  Jessie  W.  Boutillier  Bd.  of  Educ.  Meeting  Room, 

31  Green  Street,  Newark 

May  8  Dr.  Frank  J.  McMackin  Dr,  Helen  M.  Carpenter  State  Teachers  College, 

Jersey  City 

May  8  Dr.  A.  L.  Johnson  Charles  H.  Berger  Roselle  High  School 

(Dr.  Ross  Runnels, 
committee  member) 

May  9  Miss  Mary  Rossi  Grace  C,  Hankins  State  Teachers  College, 

Classboro 

May  14  Dr.  Howard  G.  Spalding  Dr.  W.  Harry  Snyder  Bloomfield  High  School 
May  15  Chas.  Hollenbach  Dr.  (^rge  P.  Schmidt  Auditorium,  Administration 

Bldg.,  Atlantic  City 

May  15  Dr.  Ted  Bernard  Dr.  Helen  M.  Carpenter  Small  Auditorium,  Trenton 

High  School 

May  16  Dr.  Marion  C.  Woolson  Dr.  (reorge  B.  Rohinson  Manasquan  High  School 

May  17  Robert  A.  Flood  Fred  D.  Cranse,  Jr. _ Newton  High  School _ 

Following  the  conferences,  the  time  near  the  close  of  this  school  year. 
United  States  History  Committee  held  The  next  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Feb- 
its  sixth  meeting  last  spring.  The  ruary  or  March,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
conferences,  just  held,  had  thrown  consideration,  by  the  whole  committee, 
further  light  upon  the  need  for  find-  of  the  treatment  of  the  more  recent 
ing  some  means  of  reconciling  the  phases  of  our  history.  In  preparation 
“chronological”  approach  and  the  for  this  each  member  is  composing  a 
“problems”  or  “topical”  approach.  report  upon  the  historical  treatment  of 
Each  member,  therefore,  took  upon  certain  areas  which  are  high-lighted  by 
himself  an  assignment  to  be  developed  present  day  life  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  summer  which  would  con-  During  the  summer,  the  committee 
tribute  toward  this  reconciliation.  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  Dr.  W. 


Harry  Snyder,  of  the  faculty  of  State 
Teachers  College,  Montclair.  Until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Dr.  Snyder,  in  spite 
of  ill  health,  carried  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  aware  that  Dr.  Snyder  made 
a  lasting  contribution  during  those  dif¬ 
ficult  days  of  planning  and  organizing 
the  work. 

Two  new  members  were  added  to 
the  committee  recently.  Dr.  Elwyn  C. 
Gage  of  the  faculty  of  State  Teachers 
College,  Montclair,  is  replacing  Dr. 
Snyder.  Marion  (^uinn,  head  of  the 
history  department  of  Newton  High 
School,  is  replacing  Jessica  Bartlett, 
whose  resignation  from  the  committee 
was  received  with  deep  regret. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  teachers  and  administrators 
of  the  state  to  receive  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  results  of  this  committee’s 
work.  The  committee  is  also  aware 
that  whatever  is  produced  must  earn 
its  way  on  its  merits.  This  latter 
thought  compels  them  to  take  time  to 
consider  every  significant  point  of 
view.  Each  member  considers  the 
thoughts  of  others  as  diligently  as  he 
sets  forth  his  own  ideas.  It  is  for  that 
reason  the  committee  continues  to  in¬ 
vite  comment  and  suggestions,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  writing,  from  those  in  the  field. 


Ralph  Decur,  Soisex  County  Superin¬ 
tendent  for  40  years,  was  given  a  ciution 
for  distinguished  service  at  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Convention  in  January.  Secretary 
W.  H.  Allen  made  the  presentation  before 
the  farmer  delegates  assembled  in  Tren¬ 
ton’s  War  Memorial  Building. 

Among  his  achievements  for  which  the 
farmers  paid  him  honor  was  his  work  for 
consolidated  schools,  agricultural  courses 
for  high  schools,  the  Sussex  County  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools.  He  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Sussex  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  more  than  20  years. 
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Read  About  the  World 

Many  of  our  pupils  leave  school  after  the  ninth  grade  with 
little  knowledge  or  understanding  of  their  fellotc-men  in  other 
lands.  Often  they  do  not  learn  as  much  as  they  might  from 
their  own  foreign-born  parents  or  grandparents.  Books^  too, 
can  help  them  appreciate  the  way  peoples  of  other  races  and 
countries  think  and  live.  Thus  grows  tolerance  and  good-will. 


By  Elsie  Till 
New  Brunswick 

Most  adolescents  enter  upon  a 
phase  of  idealism  with  their  en¬ 
trance  into  high  school.  In  spite 
of  jive  and  jabberwocky,  they  can  be 
influenced  very  readily  where  imagi¬ 
nation  is  needed.  Tbere  is  no  more 
logical  place  to  influence  them  than 
through  their  reading.  It  can  be  di¬ 
rected  into  conscious  study  of  foreign 
neighbors  (a  strange  combination  but 
one  which  is  altogether  too  familiar 
in  actual  life)  through  a  prescribed 
course  of  wide  reading  and  class  dis¬ 
cussions  of  books  or  magazine  articles. 

With  a  small  group  of  ninth  graders 
who  were  fond  of  reading,  a  course  in 
literature  was  started  in  Roosevelt  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School,  as  an  experiment 
in  enlarging  world  horizons  through 
literature.  It  was  a  minor,  and  there¬ 
fore  most  of  the  work  had  to  be  done 
in  class. 

Students  were  asked  to  report  the 
countries  from  which  their  forebears 
had  come;  these  showed  an  interesting 
variety.  Each  was  then  asked  to  write 
one  or  more  paragraphs  about  his  im- 
ressions,  from  reading  or  other 
nowledge.  of  one  of  the  countries 
listed  on  the  board  (not  England, 
France  or  Russia).  The  pupils  them¬ 
selves  were  amazed  at  the  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  which  their  completed  papers 
showed. 

The  next  step  was  for  each  pupil  to 
choose  a  country  in  which  he  was 
interested  but  which  he  felt  he  knew 
very  little  about,  and  to  make  up  a 
bibliography  for  his  own  reading  in 
the  next  five  weeks.  The  entire  class 
went  to  the  public  library  to  get  the 
lists,  using  card  catalogues  and  library 
lists  from  which  they  selected  one  book 
of  fiction. 

Class  time  was  allowed  for  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  books,  but  most  pupils  fin¬ 
ished  them  at  home,  as  their  interest 
was  keen  and  they  were  naturally  good 
readers.  One  day  a  week  was  devoted 
to  a  pooling  of  special  findings  which 
the  pupils  considered  unusually  inter¬ 
esting  or  little  known.  TTie  entire  class 
would  jot  down  notes  concerning  for¬ 
eign  customs  or  ideals  which  could  be 
compared  with  ours. 


Just  about  that  time  there  was  much 
newspaper  publicity  about  G.I.  brides. 
Each  time  one  was  written  up  in  the 
local  paper,  one  of  the  students  would 
immediately  write  a  letter  requesting 
that  she  come  and  speak  to  the  group. 

As  a  result,  we  heard  from  a  ^otch, 
an  English,  a  French,  an  Australian 
andean  Italian  bride.  We  also  heard 
a  retired  missionary  with  thirty  years 
of  experience  with  the  Hindus. 

Besides  the  library  lists  from  which 
the  pupils  made  their  own  reading 
lists,  letters  were  sent  to  the  various 
agencies  which  are  fostering  a  better 
understanding  between  nations,  such 
as  British  Information  Service,  East 
and  West  Association,  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friendship,  and  oth¬ 
ers  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal  month  by  month. 

So  much  material  began  to  be 
accumulated  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week  that  it  seemed  advisable  for  the 
group  to  keep  scrapbooks.  This  meant 
that  an  orderly  form  had  to  be  devel¬ 
oped,  and  requirements  were  listed. 
These  included  a  bibliography  of 
books  about  the  selected  country;  a 
section  for  notes  on  the  talks  by  the 
various  invited  guests;  a  report  of  the 
book  or  books  read  concerning  that 
country;  quotations  the  pupil  felt 
worth  keeping;  any  clippings  or 
pamphlets  pertaining  to  his  selected 
country;  his  impression  of  the  country 
or  the  people  after  five  weeks  of  read¬ 
ing  on  the  subject.  The  teacher  re¬ 
turned  the  first  paper,  to  be  placed 
opposite  the  second  one  for  compari¬ 
son. 

Xhe  peace  and  pleasure  were  shat¬ 
tered  for  a  little  while.  It  was  on  the 
day  following  the  Scots’  visit,  while 
the  class  was  checking  over  similari¬ 
ties  or  differences.  One  girl  suddenly 
hurst  forth  with: 

“I  hate  them.  I  hate  all  foreigners!” 
That  bewildered  all  of  us,  who  knew 
that  her  own  parents  had  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  Hungary.  When  pressed 
for  an  explanation  she  said: 

“Why,  they  think  they  are  better 
than  we  are.  She  said  their  schools 
taught  more.  Who  does  she  think  they 
are,  anyway,  telling  us  our  schools 
aren’t  aa  good!” 


It  did  no  good  to  tell  her  that  the 
visitor  had  not  said  a  word  against 
American  schooling,  that  she  had 
merely  told  what  she  had  known  of 
her  own.  Vilma  shook  her  head  to 
everyone  who  attempted  to  convince 
her  against  her  will.  Her  best  friend 
pointed  out  that  Vilma  was  doing  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  thing  she  was  accusing 
the  speaker  of  doing,  if  she  insisted 
that  America  was  the  best  in  every¬ 
thing,  without  really  knowing  the 
truth.  Although  Vilma  had  planted  a 
bombshell,  and  made  the  teacher  won¬ 
der  for  a  moment  what  the  five  weeks 
had  done  for  the  individual,  it  was  a 
good  opportunity  for  an  open  discus¬ 
sion  which  revealed  the  mental  alert¬ 
ness  and  open-mindedness  of  these  13 
and  14  year  olds.  Vilma  left  the  class, 
unconvinced,  but  alone  in  her  opinion. 

A  week  later  Vilma  had  a  request 
to  give  a  special  report  on  a  lecture 
she  had  heard  the  previous  evening  at 
her  own  Magyar  church.  It  had  been 
given  by  a  visiting  Hungarian  priest, 
who  was  touring  the  country  to  arouse 
interest  in  aiding  refugees.  When  she 
had  finished,  there  was  a  peculiar  look 
on  several  faces. 

The  question  was  raised,  “Was  he 
a  foreigner?”  Of  course. 

“Only  last  week  you  said  you  hated 
all  foreigners.” 

Vilma  looked  sheepish  and  nodded. 
“After  I  listened  to  him  and  how  his 
people  needed  help  so  badly,  I  liked 
him.” 

Before  the  course  was  over  Vilma 
had  risen  above  the  first  outburst,  and 
although  she  will  always  be  very  emo¬ 
tional,  we  all  felt  she  had  at  least 
learned  to  give  the  other  fellow  an 
even  break  about  his  own  feelings  for 
his  country. 

The  class  finished  the  course  by 
sending  a  shipment  of  over  1300  cans 
of  food,  collected  from  the  entire 
school,  to  Save  the  Children  Federa¬ 
tion. 

We  read  about  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  George  W.  Carver.  Pupils 
were  surprised  to  find  what  each  had 
contributed  to  the  country,  and  more 
amazed  at  the  Negro  newspapers  they 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  magazine 
Ebony. 
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Disability  bills  that  \ 
put  you  in  debt — rob  ^ 
your  income  and  J 
savings.  jf 


Eliminate  this  problem  and  you  tan 
completely  forget  one  of  your  most 
annoying  bnancial  worries.  For  only 
a  few  cents  a  day,  you  can  have  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  any  sickness  or 
accident.  The  amount  you  pay  de¬ 
pends  upon  which  certificate  you 
purchase.  Generous  checks  are  mailed 
promptly,  helping  you  pay  doctor, 
medicine  and  hospital  bills  .  .  .  and 
there’s  no  red  tape  involved. 

Since  1912,  TPU  has  been  helping 
members  protect  their  incomes.  Near¬ 
ly  eight  million  dollars  have  been 
paid  in  benefits  in  34  years.  TPU 
members  own  their  certificates  which 
are  cancellable  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers  only. 

Here  are  some  of  the  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  of  TPU  certificates:  First-week 
benefits  .  .  .  Extra  hospital  benefits 
at  no  extra  charge  .  .  .  No  increase 
in  rates  with  age.  There  are  many 
more!  Send  for  complete  informa¬ 
tion — mail  this  coupon  today. 


THE  TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  Prince  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa, 

Please  send  me  information  alK>ut 
plete”  protection. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 

Stale . 

Send  Information  for 
TEACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-tearhers  ars  offered  similar  protectioi 
by  CCBA  under  same  management  as  T PI) 


PROTECTION 


LTUOLiGH  THE  CLASS  WHS  definitely 
experimental  in  character,  it  seemed 
to  produce  better  results  than  some 
well  established  classes.  In  recent 
months  many  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  more  translations  made 
available.  The  next  class  will  have 
an  even  better  opportunity  to  get  the 
flavor  of  other  countries  through  their 
writers,  to  widen  their  horizons  and 
to  increase  their  appreciation  of  other 
peoples,  through  the  use  of  their  imag¬ 
inations  in  the  reading  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  those  nations. 

Below  are  some  of  the  books  used 
by  the  pupils  and  kept  in  card  files 
for  the  benefit  of  their  classmates,  who 
often  became  interested  in  another 
country  by  looking  through  the  files 
and  finding  interesting  accounts: 

My  Chinese  Wife.  Carl  Eskelund.  1945. 
China. 

A  House  Divided.  Pearl  Buck.  1935. 
China. 

Pageant  of  Chinese  History.  Elizabeth 
Seeger.  1934.  China. 

The  Giii  Without  a  Country.  Martha 
Lee  Posten.  1944.  China. 
Greentree  Downs.  Margaret  Ross.  1937. 
Australia. 

Snow  Treasure.  Marie  MeSwigan.  1942. 
Norway. 

Aztec  Treasure  House.  T.  A.  Janiver. 
1890.  Mexico. 

Struggle  Is  Our  Brother.  Gregor  Fel- 
sen.  1943.  Russia. 

Pilot  of  the  High  Andes.  Sitten.  1941. 
South  America. 


The  Parrot  Dealer.  Kurt  Wiese.  1932. 
Brazil. 

Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand.  Howard  Pyle. 
1916.  Germany. 

Legends  of  the  United  Nations.  Frances 
Frost.  1943. 

When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  France.  Georg¬ 
ette  Beurot.  1925.  France. 

Romantic  Czechoslovakia.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Bride.  1930.  Czechoslovakia. 
Czechoslovak  Stories.  S.  B.  Hrbkova. 

1922.  Czechoslovakia. 

Wlien  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Japan.  S.  Shioya. 
1906.  Japan. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.  H.  B.  Stowe.  Negro. 
Castles  in  Spain.  Bertha  Gunterman. 
1930.  Spain. 

Tono  Antonio.  Ruth  Sawyer.  1934- 
Spain. 

The  Little  Spanish  Dancer.  Madeline 
Brandis.  1936.  Spain. 

Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  McWilliams. 

1943.  Negro. 

How  Green  Was  My  Valley.  Llewelyn 
Lloyd.  1940.  Wales. 

Keys  to  the  Kingdom.  A.  J.  Cronin. 
1941.  China. 

Brazil:  Giant  to  the  South.  A.  Hager 
and  J.  Martin.  1945. 

Three  in  the  Jungle.  Karina  Shields. 

1944. 

Lenin.  N.  B.  Baker.  1945.  Russia. 
Old  Peter’s  Russian  Tales.  Arthur  Ran- 
some.  1917.  Russia. 

Made  in  Russia.  W.  C.  White.  1932. 
Russia. 

Wings  for  Nikias.  Josephine  Black- 
stock.  1942.  Greece. 

Windy  Island.  T.  A.  Harper.  1931. 
New  Zealand. 

I  Go  By  Sea,  I  Go  By  Land.  P.  L.  Trav¬ 
ers.  1944.  England. 

Jock  of  the  Bushveld.  Sir  Percy  Fitz¬ 
patrick.  1907.  South  Africa. 


Stoddard  •  Bailey  •  Lewis  •  McPherson 


Junior  High  School 

Junior  English  One 
Junior  English  Two 
Junior  English  Three 

Senior  High  School 

First  Course 
Second  Course 


With  quick,  vivid  sketches  of  young  people 
engaged  in  interesting  activities,  or  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  approach  that  draws  the  student  into  the 
lesson,  these  books  dramatize  language  skills. 
'Correct  grammatical  expression  and  good  diction 
are  studied  as  the  need  for  them  arises  in  the 
ordinary,  true-to-life  situations  that  are  pictured. 
Each  book  presents  a  complete  program  and 
includes  all  aspects  of  English.  A  chain  develop¬ 
ment  of  instruction  carries  a  new  concept 
through  an  entire  book,  develops  it  again  in 
the  next  book,  and  then  uses  it  as  a  springboard 
to  an  advanced  concept.  Assuring  consistency 
throughout  the  series,  this  chain  development 
gives  to  students  with  different  backgrounds  a 
sound  foundation  of  common  knowledge. 


American  Book  Company  New  yoTi^'n:''^' 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN- 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

Does  a  teacher  who  has  taught 
continuously  as  a  substitute  in 
one  school  district  for  five  years 
acquire  tenure  under  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Tenure  Act? 

No.  The  words  “all  teachers’"  as  used 
in  the  Teachers  Tenure  Act,  R.  S. 
18:13-16  (as  amended  by  Chapter  43, 
P.  L.  1940)  do  not  include  substitute 
teachers  who  are  employed  and  serving 
as  such.  Schultz  vs.  State  Board  of 
Education,  132  N.  J.  L.  345. 

Does  a  board  of  education  have 
the  right  to  repeal  a  salary  sched¬ 
ule  which  it  has  put  into  effect? 

Yes.  The  repeal  of  a  salary  schedule 
does  not  constitute  the  impairment  of 
any  rights  of  a  teacher  as  long  as  a 
particular  teacher  does  not  suffer  a 
reduction  of  salary.  Greenway  vs. 
Board  of  Education  of  Camden,  129 
N.  J.  L.  46. 

Do  all  superintendents  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  receive  tenure  protec¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  under  the 
law? 

No,  only  superintendents  of  schools 
in  counties  of  the  first  class  receive 
tenure  during  good  behavior  and 
e£Bciency  after  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  employment  of  three  calen¬ 
dar  years  or  after  employment  for 
three  consecutive  academic  years,  to¬ 
gether  with  employment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  succeeding  academic 
year.  R.  S.  18:13-16.1.  However,  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  is 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  be  introduced  at 
the  1947  session  of  the  Legislature 
giving  tenure  protection  -  to  superin¬ 
tendents  and  assistant  superintendents 
in  all  school  districts  throughout  the 
State. 

May  a  board  of  education  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  from  among  its 
members  and  delegate  to  such 
committee  the  authority  to  take 
formal  and  final  action  on  any 
matters  that  the  members  of  the 
board  shall  desire? 

No,  it  is  illegal  for  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  give  to  a  committee  of  its 
members  the  power  to  transact  any 
business  of  the  board.  Such  powers 
cannot  be  delegated  to  a  committee. 
Taylor  V.  Board  of  EduceUion  of  the 
City  of  Hoboken,  1938  School  Law 
Decisions,  page  55. 


CERTIFICATION 

Dr.  Everett  Preston 
Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners 

Can  full-time  substitute  teach¬ 
ing  be  applied  toward  the  experi¬ 
ence  required  for  a  permanent 
teacher’s  certificate? 

All  full-time  substitute  teaching 
which  is  done  under  an  appropriate 
teacher’s  certificate  can  be  applied  to¬ 
ward  the  experience  needed  to  make 
that  certificate  permanent. 

Is  private  school  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  appiied  toward  a  perma¬ 
nent  teacher’s  certificate? 

Private  school  teaching  experience 
cannot  be  applied  toward  a  permanent 
teacher’s  certificate. 

Has  the  number  of  certificates 
issued  increased  during  the  past 
five  years? 

It  has  increased  from  3,725  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  in  1941-42  to  4,512  cer¬ 
tificates  issued  during  1945-46.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  787  certifi¬ 
cates,  or  approximately  twenty  per 
cent. 

Has  there  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  provisional  and 
emergency  certificates  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year? 

There  were  120  more  provisional 
and  temporary  limited  certificates  is¬ 
sued  during  1945-46  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

What  per  cent  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  certificates  issued  during 
the  past  five  years  is  represented 
by  the  number  of  temporary  lim¬ 
ited  and  provisional  certificates  is¬ 
sued  during  the  same  period? 

Approximately  one-fifth  or  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  certifi¬ 
cates  issued  during  the  last  five  years 
were  temporary  'limited  and  provi¬ 
sional  certificates. 

In  what  fields  of  work  are  most 
of  the  teachers’  certificates  is¬ 
sued? 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  certificates  issued  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  were  in  the  field 
of  general  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  next  largest  grouping 
was  in  the  field  of  arts  and  crafts. 


PENSION  FACTS 

John  A.  Wood,  3<1 
Pension  Fund  Secretary 

An  early  edition  of  the  Newark 
Star  Ledger  of  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  January  8,  ran  an 
article  reporting  a  twelve  uid  a 
half  million  dollar  deficit  in  the 
Pension  Fund  arising  from  the 
failure  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  require  members  in  1934  to 
maintain  their  contributions  at 
rates  which  would  be  adequate  to 
support  at  retirement  annuities 
equal  to  membership  pensions. 
Do  the  Trustees  admit  that  this 
deficit  exists  and  do  they  admit 
the  responsibility  of  failure  in 
their  administration  of  the  fund 
in  allowing  the  deficit  to  exist? 

In  their  administration  of  the  fund, 
the  Trustees  have  not  attempted  to 
calculate  what  members’  savings  ac¬ 
counts  should  amount  to  in  aggregate, 
if  they  were  adequate  to  support  annu¬ 
ities  equal  to  the  probable  pension 
promised  in  our  law,  so  the  Trustees 
have  no  way  of  verifying  the  accuracy 
of  the  twelve  million  dollar  figure 
quoted  in  the  article  mentioned. 

In  1934  when  the  Trustees  adopted 
new  assumed  mortality  rates  for  re¬ 
tired  teachers  they  required  that  mem¬ 
bers  who  enrolled  after  that  date  con¬ 
tribute  at  higher  rates  for  each  age 
than  was  required  before  the  new  mor¬ 
tality  rates  were  adopted.  It  was  the 
carefully  considered  judgment  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  at  that  time  that 
they  had  no  right  to  impose  upon  per¬ 
sons  with  an  established  memberwip 
a  higher  rate  of  contribution  than  was 
assigned  when  they  joined. 

Their  decision  has  been  confirmed 
by  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  by  recent  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Trustees  therefore  deny  Aat  they 
failed  in  their  duties  in  1934,  but  insist 
that  if  a  member  wants  to  pay  what¬ 
ever  is  necessary  into  the  pension  fund 
so  as  to  have  his  annuity  match  his 
pension  at  retirement,  he  must  make  a 
personal  decision  to  do  so.  By  Chapter 
235  of  the  Laws  of  1946,  the  Trustees 
are  testing  each  member’s  account  at 
least  once  every  five  years  and  rec¬ 
ommending  rates  which  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose.  Each  member  must 
make  his  own  decision  on  whether  he 
wants  to  put  additional  contributions 
into  the  fund  or  not. 
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JSew  Teaching  Aids  Designed  to 
Help  Introduce  Modern  Problems 


I>  SOCIAL  studies,  the  sciences  and  arts — from  elementarv  grades  to 
college — teachers  are  confronted  with  new  problems  in  a  world  of 
rapid  change  brought  about  largely  through  air  trans{>ortation.  Teach¬ 
ers,  alert  to  these  problems,  require  new  tools — new  teaching  aids. 

Through  Air-Age  Education  Research,  every  teacher  now  can  have 
the  advice  and  educational  backing  of  outstanding  engineers,  scien¬ 
tists,  economists  and  sociologists  in  aviation  and  air  transportation. 
It  is  our  job  to  help  teachers  learn  and  teach  the  things  related  to  the 
air  age  which  they  deem  essential  to  their  classes — air  age  geography, 
aviation  science,  community  development  in  the  air  age,  meteorology, 
the  meaning  of  time,  political  and  economic  problems,  international 
relations,  and  many  other  related  matters. 

TO  ASSIST  TE  ACHERS  LN  THIS  VITAL  ORK.  Vi  E  OFFER  . . . 
Motion  pictures,  him  strips,  textbooks  and  textbooklets,  maps,  globes, 
charts  and  pictures  ...  all  at  prices  as  low  as  production  and  shipping 
costs  permit.  Use  the  coupon  at  the  right  to  send  for  our  free  catalog 
of  materials  and  services. 

Also  available,  without  charge  to  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors,  is  the  periodical,  "Air  Age  Education  >iews.” 


GLACIERS 


AGRICULTURE 


New,  Interest-Getting  Air-Age  Motion  Picture 
"Geography  from  the  Air” 

This  unique  film,  created  from  footage  geographic  elements.  This  is  not  a  trav- 
taken  by  the  Army's  Air  Transjmrt  elogue;  it  is  designed  specifically  for 
Command,  provides  teachers  nith  inter-  school  use  in  conjunction  \«  ith  estab- 
esting,  informative  material  for  instruc-  fished  courses  of  study.  This  one-reel, 
tion  in  global  geography.  Scenes  from  16nim.film,\»ithsound,availableforStO. 
all  over  the  world  illustrate  outstanding 


Informative  Air.Age  Film  Strip 
"Community  Development” 

This  45-frame  slide-film  strip  is  designed  strate  the  effects  of  such  factors  as 
to  illustrate  the  growth  and  de>elop-  geographical  location  and  natural  re- 
ment  of  communities — in  clear,  interest-  sources.  \  aliiahle  in  many  courses  of 
ing  pictures,  .\erial  photographs  demon-  study.  Price,  $2. 

Pictures  in  panel  at  left  are  from  motion  picture, 
''Geography  from  the  Air** 


CITIES 


ADVISORY  BOARD 


EDIflS  A.  LEE 

Oemn.  School  of  Education,  U.  C.  L.  A. 


BEN  M.  CHERRINGTON 
Director,  Social  Science  Foundation 
Univer»ity  of  Denver 


ALEXANDER  J.  STODDARD 
Philadelphia  Superintendent  of  Schools 


DIRECTOR:  N,  L.  ENGELHARDT,  JR. 

80  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


METEomSSI 


A  E«OHT 


COtD  ftONT 


6  COLORFUL  CLASSROOM  WALL  CHARTS 


and  accompanying  tanlbooklats  for  each  pupil 


A  Complete  Course  in  the  Science  of 
Aeronautics  Divided  Into  6  Units  of  Work 

'I'lie  e8i«fiiliaU  of  aeroiiaiilirti  are  explained  in  clear,  easy-lo- 
iindersland.  pictorial  form  on  these  six  large  picture  charts. 
They  are  printed  in  full  color,  on  heavy  paper,  and  they’re 
almost  four  feet  \»ide  by  three  feet  high.  Non  available  at  $1. 
each,  and  $5.  for  all  six.  Technical  kno%«  ledge  of  experts  is 
brought  within  easy  grasp  of  the  novice.  A  welcome  aid  to 
students  and  teachers  alike;  suitable  for  |iersonal  as  well  as 
classroom  use.  To  accompany  each  of  the  six  charts,  you  can 
secure  texth<H>klets  on  each  unit  for  individual  use.  Text- 
latoklets  are  illustrated,  non-technical,  and  cost  25  cents 
each — or  $1.25  for  six. 


I*  AEtODTNAMICS.  hat  makes  an  airplane  fly?”  Princi* 
pies  of  flight  made  cleee. 

2*  THE  AIR  OCEAN.  Study  of  the  atmosphere  and  its  bearing 
on  flight. 

3*  METEOROLOGY.  An  absorbing  explanation  of  the  weather 
and  its  influence  on  aviation. 

4*  AIRCRAFT.Descriptions  of  airships,  planes,  helicopters,  jet 
proptdsion,  etc. 

5«  NAVIGATION.  Methods  and  instruments  employed  by  the 
pilot  in  guiding  aircraft  are  described  and  explained. 

6*  RADIO  NAVIGATION.  Explanation  of  the  use  of  radio  at 
airports  and  on  airways. 


SEND  FOR  FREE, 
24-PAGE  CATALOG 
OF  TEACHING  AIDS 
AND  SERVICES. 

Fttr  elemenlarv  and  secandary 
sclunds  and  cnilefies. 


-FILL  IN  AND  MAIL  TOD  AY- --------------- - 

AIR-AGE  EDUCATION  RESEARCH, 

80  East  42  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  a  copy  of  your  free.  24-page  catalog  of  teaching  aids  and  services  to: 

NAME _ 

STREET  ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 
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The  Chamber  Stands  Alone 

A  Review  of  the  Bulletin,  The  Teachers’  Pay  Situation  in  New  Jersey, 

Issued  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Based  on  an  Analysis  of  the  Bulletin 
By  The  Research  Division,  National  Education  Association 


This  Bulletin  seems  to  have 
been  put  together  by  accident  in 
reverse.  The  summary  states  the 
real  purpose  of  the  compilation: 
**The  tax  burden  has  reached  a 
level  at  which  it  cannot  long  re¬ 
main  without  serious  repercus¬ 
sions  on  our  economy.  Some  new 
taxes  might  be  imposed  which 
would  prove  easier  to  collect  than 
the  present  ones.  But  so  high  is 
the  percentage  of  income  pres¬ 
ently  taken  in  taxes  that  more 
than  injustice  is  involved  in  ask¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  for  additional 
amounts.  If  tax  revenues  cannot 
be  increased  safely,  the  problem 
becomes  one  of  how  to  compen¬ 
sate  good  teachers  adequately 
from  stabilized  revenues.** 

It  suggests  that  the  solution  may  be 
ir  “using  about  the  same  aggregate 
amount  of  money  to  pay  fewer  teachers 
higher  salaries.” 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  income  paid  to  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  increased  80% 
from  1940  to  1944.  The  taxes  used 
for  schools  increased  about  13%. 
School  expenditures  were  3.0%  of  in¬ 
come  in  1940;  the  proportion  had 
shrunk  to  1.9%  in  1944. 

The  program  of  the  New  Jersey 
Chamber  of  Commerce  appears  from 
this  report  to  be: 

(a)  Stabilize  school  revenues  and 
taxes  spent  for  educational  purposes. 

(b)  Through  examinations  and 
other  devices  sort  out  the  best  teachers 
and  raise  their  salaries;  cut  down  the 
total  number  of  teachers. 

(c)  Keep  total  costs  down  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  school  program  back  to  the 
“essentials”;  increase  class  size;  and 
reduce  opportunities  for  the  children 
of  New  Jersey. 

Such  a  program  stands  in  almost 
complete  isolation  among  the  programs 
of  state  chambers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  is  a  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  program  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  starts  very  judiciously  by 
warning  boards  of  education  that  un¬ 
der  the  tenure  law  once  salaries  are 
raised  they  cannot  be  low'ered.  Actually 
the  tenure  law  quoted  applies  to  the 
salary  of  the  individual  teacher.  When 
the  depression  hit  New  Jersey,  public 


employers  were  empowered  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  to  reduce  salaries.  The  permis¬ 
sive  legislation  of  1933  was  passed  to 
alleviate  the  financial  conditions  of 
schoolboards  during  the  depression.  If 
there  were  another  depression  of  such 
seriousness  as  to  interfere  with  the 
school  districts’  revenues,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  would  undoubtedly  enact  similar 
legislation. 

TeachinR  Isn’t  Utopia 

As  the  Chamber  lists  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  teaching  positions  (p.  3). 
one  almost  believes  that  teaching  is  a 
haven  of  security ;  teachers  have 
short  hours,  light  work,  long  vaca¬ 
tions.  and  complete  security.  The  ar¬ 
gument  seems  to  be  that  teachers 
receive  these  benefits  in  place  of  pay; 
nothing  is  said  about  how  teachers 
are  to  pay  the  grocer,  landlord,  etc. 

y^Tiile  it  is  true  that  New  Jersey 
offers  advantages  which  make  teaching 
attractive,  the  picture  is  not  Utopia: 

(a)  The  vast  majority  of  teachers  do  not 
remain  in  service  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
“excellent  pension  provisions”  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  from  the  angle  of  recruitment  and 
maintenance  of  morale,  it  is  proper  to  com¬ 
pare  teachers’  salaries  with  the  relatively 
better  incomes  received  by  stenographers  and 
others  who  do  not  have  to  spend  money  upon 
college  training.  During  the  average  teach¬ 
ing  life  the  profession  is  competing  with 
better  paying  opportunities  in  many  other 
lines  of  work. 

(bl  Are  New  Jersey  teachers  free  of  fear 
in  employment:  Of  the  297  tenure  cases 
reaching  the  higher  state  courts  between 
1934  and  1946.  there  were  26  cases  in  New 
Jersey.  In  other  words,  almost  10%  of  the 
total  cases  in  the  United  States  were  in  New 
Jersey. 

(cl  The  long  summer  vacation  is  cited  as 
an  advantage.  Actually  many  teachers  have 
to  go  in  debt  not  only  for  travel  or  summer 
school,  but  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
summer  period.  Many  studies  have  shown 
that  teachers  earn  relatively  little  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  salaries  as  teachers. 

(d)  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  article 
by  Lois  MacFarland  (Nov.  9,  1946),  who 
taught  in  New  Jersey,  tells  of  unemployment, 
debt,  deprivation,  humiliation,  fear  and  other 
conditions. 

Cost-of-Uving  Figures 

Tbe  report  struggles  through  a  hit 
of  cost-of-living  history  (pp.  4-5)  and 
conies  up  with  the  general  conclusion 
that  although  teachers  today  are  far 
below  tbe  consumers’  price  index 
change  since  1940,  they  are  not  as  far 
behind  as  they  might  be.  A  man  who 
is  in  the  quicksand  up  to  his  chin 
should  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  in 


up  to  his  eyes.  But  he  may  call  for 
help! 

Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  early  30’s  the 
average  “real”  salary  of  teachers  was 
slightly  higher  than  the  actual  salary, 
as  measured  by  the  BLS  price  index; 
the  far  wider  discrepancy  in  the  other 
direction  from  1918  to  1932,  and  from 
1940  to  the  present  is  lightly  brushed 
over.  Also,  the  Chamber,  in  calculat¬ 
ing  “real”  salaries  in  World  War  II 
ignores  the  5-point  quality-and-short- 
age  adjustment  factor  recognized  by 
the  BLS  itself. 

By  giving  price  levels  for  1946 
(p.  5)  only  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
for  the  first  ten  months — thus  obscur¬ 
ing  the  striking  increases  of  July- 
October  —  and  expressing  doubt  that 
prices  will  return  to  “pre-war  levels,” 
the  report  ignores  the  more  real¬ 
istic  question  as  to  whether  prices  will 
return  to  the  levels  of  early  1946.  At 
one  point  it  says  that  prices  will  not 
return  to  pre-war  levels,  and  at  another 
place  we  are  informed  that  “extremely 
high  consumer  prices  are  temporary 
in  nature.” 

“Real”  Salaries 

The  study  of  “real”  salaries  (p.  7) 
chiefly  demonstrates  that  the  teacher’s 
real  salary  in  New  Jersey  in  1945  was 
back  where  it  was  in  1934.  It  ignores 
the  5-point  adjustment  factor,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that  would  reduce  the 
1945  “real”  salary  to  $1834,  and  it 
ignores  the  income  tax  of  $390  that 
a  teacher  with  no  dependents  would 
have  paid  on  a  $2447  salary — leaving 
a  take-home  real  salary  of  about  $1540. 

The  study  asserts  (p.  8)  that  only 
New  York  and  California,  on  the  av¬ 
erage,  pay  teachers  more  than  New 
Jersey.  It  is  also  true  that  New  Jersey, 
particularly  the  heavily  populated  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  is  in  one  of  the 
highest  cost-of-living  areas  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  true  that  in  terms 
of  per-capita  income  payments.  New 
Jersey  ranks  as  the  sixth  wealthiest 
state  in  the  nation.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  per  capita  income  payments  to  all 
individuals  in  the  state  rose  84%  from 
1939  to  1940,  during  the  period  that 
the  per  capita  salary  of  teachers  rose 
18.9%.  It  is  also  true  that  during  the 
period  that  New  Jersey  teachers  re¬ 
ceived  an  increase  of  18.9%,  the  gen¬ 
eral  average  of  teachers’  salaries  in 
the  nation  as  a  whole  rose  31.4%. 
Thus,  so  far  as  comparisons  with 
teachers  in  other  states  are  concerned. 
New  Jersey  teachers  were  losing 
ground  rapidly  in  the  period  of  World 
War  II. 

Teacher-Shortane 

The  argument  and  the  statistics  on 
the  teacher  shortage  (pp.  8-9)  seem 
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The  Business  Cycle 

The  section  on  the  business  cycle 
(pp.  10-13)  seems  designed  to  prove 
that: 

(a)  salaries  in  other  occupations  go 
up  and  down  with  the  business  cycle, 
while  teachers’  salaries  remain  rela¬ 
tively  stable. 

(b)  the  chief  reason  industrial  work¬ 
ers’  salaries  advanced  so  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  was  that  these  workers 
were  paid  for  overtime. 

Briefly  the  answer  to  point  (a)  is 
that  salaries  of  all  groups  respond  to 


Helps  You  Think  Straight 
and  Talk  Well 


ON  THE  FINGERS 
OF  ONE  HAND  !  !  ! 


Ten  years  ago  yon  could  count 
on  your  fingers  the  schools  that  ; 
were  teaching  a  unified  social  stud-  ; 
ies  program.  Why?  Because  there  ? 
were  no  texts  for  a  program  com-  ‘ 
hining  Geography  and  History. 

Today  the  Follett  Unified  Social 
Studies  have  heen  adopted  in  . 
whole  or  in  part  by  seven  states —  ‘ 
California,  Indiana,  Tennessee,] 
Arkansas,  Florida,  New  Mexico, ! 
and  Oregon — the  first  two  in  1946,  ; 
the  third  in  1947.  Hundreds  of 
cities,  thousands  of  counties,  and 
school  districts  use  them. 

There  is  only  one  reason  for ' 
their  acceptance.  They  produce  the  j 
kind  of  results  that  teachers,  ^ 
administrators  and  parents  want  , 
today. 

If  there  are  some  titles  in  the  , 
series  that  you  haven’t  seen,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  tell  yon  more 
about  them. 

J.  R.  Cbol'thamel,  Representative 

FOLLETT 

PUBLISHING  CO. 

;  1257  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
New  York  Los  Angeles 


You  ore  prepared  to  think  straight 
and  talk  well  on  vital  issues  affect¬ 
ing  you.  your  home,  and  your 
career  when  you  read 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 

The  Monitor  is  an  international  daily  newspaper 
for  the  home— for  thoughtful  people  everywhere.  Some 
of  its  helps  to  straight  thinking  ore 

•  "State  of  the  Nation" — front-page  column  on 

facts  behind  Washington  headlines. 

•  Editorials — keen,  probing,  unbiased. 

•  Magazine  Section  and  Feature  pages 

— ^for  professional  men  and  women,  teach- 
'  ers,  homemakers,  lovers  of  the  arts. 


Um  this  coupon 
for  your  SPECIAL 
introductory  sub¬ 
scription  —  five 
wooks — 30  issues 


The  Christicm  Science  Publishing  Society 
One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  IS,  Massachusetts 

Please  enter  a  special  introductory  subscription  to 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  -  5  weeks  (30  issues)  lor  $1. 


Name. 


Street. 


The  Prose  and  Poefry  Series 
Merits  the  Highest  Praise 


Beginning  in  Grade  4,  The 
PROSE  AND  POETRY  Series  ex¬ 
tends  throjgh  high  school.  Its 
studied  continuity  prepares  the 
student  with  a  rich  and  expanding 
literary  background  for  his  place 
in  a  world  society. 


The  Complete  Series 

Grade 

PROSE  AND  POETRY,  The  Sunshine  Book  4 
PROSE  AND  POETRY,  The  Blue  Sky  Book  5 
PROSE  AND  POETRY,  The  Firelight  Book  6 


PROSE  AND  POETRY  Journeys  7 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  Adventures  8 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  for  Enjoyment  9 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  for  ApprecioHon  10 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  America  11 

PROSE  AND  POETRY  of  Engiond  12 


Workbooks  .  .  .  Teachers'  Manuals 
Elective  Units 

#  INVITING  .  .  .  Attractive,  colorful  cover*, 

pleasing  page  layout,  superb  illustration*. 
Full-color  art  reproductions  in  Books  4 
through  8. 

•  TEACHABLE  . . .  Unlimited  flexibility  in  choice 

of  literature.  Study  material  keyed  le 
pupil's  experience.  Theme  arrangement 
vrith  provision  for  type  study. 

#  COMPLETE  .  .  .  Thoughtfully  planned  work¬ 

books.  Teachers'  manuals  furnished  free 
upon  doss  adoption.  12  separate  dostics 
to  supplement  the  high  school  program. 

•  ACCEPTED  ...  The  PROSE  AND  POETRY 

books  ore  used  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 


Write  for  furthur  information 

THE  l.W.  SINGER  COMPANY 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Building 
Syracuse,  New  York 


REPRESENTED  BY  T.  K.  ELLIS 


business  cycles.  Teachers’  salaries  go 
down  more  slowly  in  depression  years 
and  rise  more  slowly  in  years  of  pros- 
jjerity.  Studies  of  average  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries  during  the  depression  years  fre¬ 
quently  show  salaries  “promised  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.”  Many  teachers  had  their 
salaries  curtailed  after  the  surveys 
were  in;  others  were  paid  in  scrip 
which  was  discounted  when  turned 
into  cash. 

The  answer  to  (b)  is  simple — indus¬ 
trial  workers  were  paid  for  their  over¬ 
time,  but  teachers  were  not  and  never 
are  paid  for  their  overtime.  If  teachers 
start  demanding  pay  on  the  basis  of 
exact  hours,  with  double  time  for  over¬ 
time,  the  New  Jersey  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  will  have  something  to  worry 
about. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  in  indus¬ 
try  today,  the  reduction  of  overtime 
is  being  accompanied  by  a  rising 
hourly  rate,  so  that  workers  are  get¬ 
ting  nearly  as  much  money  for  less 
work.  For  December,  1946,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  fac¬ 
tory  workers  averaged  $46.83  a  week, 
just  70c  under  their  war-peak  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1945;  meanwhile  the  work-week 
had  shrunk  4^  hours. 

1915  Versus  1945 

The  report  goes  back  to  1915  and 
World  War  I  for  comparisons.  Appar¬ 
ently  one  purpose  of  this  historical 
approach  is  to  show  that  teachers  fared 
much  worse  in  World  War  I  than  they 
did  in  World  War  II  with  respect  to 
j)urchasing  power.  So  did  all  other 
economic  groups,  with  more  thanks  to 
the  OPA  than  to  the  State  Chamber. 
This  history  does  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion:  Are  New  Jersey  teachers  paid 
adequate  salaries  today? 

One  thing  the  authors  overlooked 
is  that  fact  that  teachers  were  an  under¬ 
paid  profession  in  1915  and  during 
the  whole  period  covered  by  their 
review.  Therefore  a  temporary  cost- 
of-living  bonus  is  not  the  answer.  It 
merely  eases  some  of  the  struggle  to¬ 
day.  The  real  need  is  to  raise  the 


-  FREE  BOOKS  - 

A  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  READING,  it  the  bust  book 
selection  and  buying  catalog  published.  Con¬ 
tains  6,000  titles  for  oil  ages,  described  and 
classified.  Our  Free  Book  offer  is  explained  in 
detail  on  page  3.  Send  for  your  copy  todoyl 
Absolutely  free!  Follett  Book  Co.,  Dept.  643, 
1255  So.  Wabash,  Chicago  5,  III. 


WORK  FOR  "UNCLE  SAMI" 

Begin  $1,756-$3,021  a  Year 

Teachers,  you  have  a  big  advantage,  because 
of  your  training  and  education.  Veterans 
get  preference,  tr.  8.  Government  Positions 
pay  $1,756  to  $3,021  a  year  to  start,  with 
short  hours  and  pleasant  work.  Write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  E  60, 
Rochester  4,  N.  Y.,  for  free  thirty-two  page 
book  with  list  of  positions  for  teachers.  You 
will  get  full  particulars  telling  what  to  do 
to  prepare  for  appointment. 


teacher’s  relative  position,  since  many 
other  occupations  have  moved  to 
higher  economic  levels.  The  question 
of  adequate  salaries  for  teachers  is  a 
problem  of  recruitment  as  well  as  a 
problem  of  decent  living  conditions 
for  those  now  in  service. 

The  Bulletin  tries  to  show  (p.  14) 
that  there  is  no  mass  exodus  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  New  Jersey  into  industrial 
employment.  The  “facts”  used  are  for 
a  relatively  short  period,  July  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1946;  an  adequate  measure  of 
losses  should  cover  a  full  school  year. 
Also,  the  great  exodus  from  teaching 
into  industry  took  place  between  1941 
and  1945.  Figures  for  1946  represent 
a  post-war  period  when  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  was  in  a  period  of  reconver¬ 
sion.  By  tliis  time  many  of  the  best- 
equipped  teachers  were  gone. 

Teachers  and  Lawyers 

The  Chamber’s  comparisons  of 
teachers’  salaries  with  those  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  lawyers  (pp,  16-19)  end  with 
1941.  The  real  shifts  in  economic 
status  that  are  basic  to  the  present 
crisis  have  come  in  the  past  six  years. 
The  teacher’s  income  in  1941,  as  in 
1929,  was  still  much  less  than  half  as 
big  as  the  average  income  of  doctors 
and  lawyers. 

The  comparisons  with  other  em¬ 
ployed  groups  (pp.  19-20)  show  that 
relatively  speaking  teachers  lost 
ground  as  compared  with  clerical  and 
professional  workers,  wage  earners, 
and  earners  of  wages  and  salaries  in 
general.  None  of  these  groups  is  re¬ 
quired  to  have  the  college  training 
generally  required  of  teachers.  What¬ 
ever  the  intent  of  including  these 
figures,  the  study  draws  no  conclu¬ 
sions  from  them  and  they  are 
ignored  in  the  summaries.  In  fact,  they 
are  contradicted  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  summary. 


All  those  in  favor  of  no  home¬ 
work  say  “Aye.” 
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Why  Wait  To  Be  Asked? 

Teachers  who  have  been  aided 
by  NJEA  field  service  can  show  their 
appreciation  by  joining  the  National 
Education  Association  without  being 
asked,  according  to  Fred  Forbes  of 
the  NJEA  field  staff. 

The  point  is  this. 

Mr.  Forbes  is  employed  by  the  state 
association  as  a  field  representative, 
but  a  large  portion  of  his  salary 
conies  from  the  national  organization, 
and  one  of  his  responsibilities  in  New 
Jersey  is  to  aid  the  NEA’s  current 
drive  for  members. 

But  there  are  only  24  hours  in  a 
day.  And  Mr.  Forbes  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  them  with  local  associations 
throughout  the  state,  helping  in  their 
salary  campaigns. 

As  of  January  1,  New  Jersey  had 
8660  NEA  members.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  goal  for  this  year  is  12,017,  less 
than  half  the  potential  membership 
in  this  state. 

Teachers  don’t  have  to  wait  to  be 
asked  to  join  the  NEA;  and  there 
already  is  an  NEA  county  representa¬ 
tive  in  each  county.  Send  your  $3 
direct  to  the  NEA  in  Washington,  or 
get  in  touch  with  your  county  rep¬ 
resentative  listed  in  the  January 
Review  for  help  in  staging  a  local 
drive. 


Keep  Your  Textbooks  in  Serviceable  Condition 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

(protective  jackets  for  books) 

Make  Books  Lost  1  to  3  Years  Longer! 

Holden  Covers  save  your  books  and  save  expense 

Holden  Covers  are  Waterproof,  Weatherproof  and  Wear  Resistant 

Holden  Covers  take  the  daily  wear  and  desk  friction  (instead  of 
the  books) 

It's  almost  criminal  to  lose  the  usefulness  of  textbooks  for  even  a  short  period. 

PUT  THE  WEAR  ON  A  HOLDEN  COVER— NOT  THE  BOOK! 

File  your  order  Now  for  Later  Shipment 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Teacher  Credit  Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School.  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  E^sex  Federal  Credit  Union.  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  315  Ottawa  Ave.,  Hashrouck  Heights 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  311  Harrison  Ave., 
Highland  Park 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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A  compUtely  NEW  geography 
program 

MAN  IN  HIS  WORLD 


Harlan  Barrows 
Edith  Parker 
Clarence  Sorensen 


Our  Big  World— for  grade  four 
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Old  World  Lands— for  grade  six 


Representative  in  New  Jersey: 

Theodore  R.  Rodcers 
25  Park  Circle 
Millbnrn,  N.  J. 

Tel.:  Short  Hills  7-3517 

SILVER  BURDETT 
COMPANY 

45  E.  Nth  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
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Links  Turnover 
To  Low  Salaries 

NJEA  President  Bertha 
Lawrence  cited  high  teacher 
turnover  as  a  direct  result  of 
low  salaries  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Middlesex 
County  Teachers  Association 
in  Woodbridge  last  month. 
She  cited  one  class  which  has 
had  17  substitutes  in  a  year. 
She  emphasized  the  need  for 
additional  state  aid  to  enable 
local  school  districts  to  meet 
the  situations  which  exist. 

Jr.  High  Conference 
In  N.  Y.  Match  20 

“New  Frontiers  in  the 
Junior  High  School”  will  be 
the  theme  of  the  Twentieth 
Junior  High  School  Confer¬ 
ence  to  be  held  at  New  York 
University,  March  20-22. 


Publish  "Bogota  Schools" 

Bogota,  in  Bergen  County, 
is  publishing  The  Bogota 
Schools,  for  the  parents  of 
school  children  and  other  in¬ 
terested  citizens.  Issues  in¬ 
clude  reports  of  Board  com¬ 
mittees.  school  officials,  and 
material  on  current  activities 
within  the  school  themselves. 


Camden,  Union 
Greet  Legislators 

The  (Camden  and  Union 
County  organizations  held 
dinners  this  year  for  members 
of  the  Legislature  from  their 
counties. 

Following  the  established 
pattern  in  the  past,  the  din¬ 
ners  were  purely  social 
events,  designed  to  create 
good-feeling  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

The  Union  County  meeting 
drew  the  senator  and  all  four 
assemblymen.  Frank  Ramsay 
of  Cranford,  President  of  the 
County  Conference,  presided 
over  a  very  successful  affair, 
arranged  by  a  committee  of 
I  which  Frances  Alvater  of 
I  Roselle  Park  was  chairmem. 
A  feature  was  entertainment 
by  pupils  from  Roselle  Park 
and  Cranford. 

i  - 

Curriculum  Group 
In  Chicago  March  23 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development 
will  be  held  March  23-26,  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


American  Universal  Desk  No.  334  offers  your  pupils  and  1 
you  many  outstanding  advantages  in  design,  construction, 
and  function. 

Built  to  promote  correct  posture  and  sight  conservation, 
this  handsome,  streamlined  desk  is  a  positive  aid  to  more- 
efficient  study.  Soundly  constructed  and  durable,  it  stays 
serviceable  and  attractive,  despite  long  years  of  hardest  use. 
Simplifies  housekeeping,  too. 

Let  the  American  Seating  Company  supply  all  your  needs  in 
school  furniture!  Writefor  detailsor  send  for  our  latest  catalog! 

NEA  CONVENTION— Atlantic  City,  March  1  to  6 

NEA  members,  including  members  of  the  American  Association  of 

School  Administrators,  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  American  Seat-  | 

ing  Company's  exhibit  of  the  world's  finest  schoolroom  furniture. 

Q/fmeu&mSmtinff(htnpanff 

1 776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Exclusive  Distributor 

N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  1 1th  to  12th  Streets  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Eastern  Arts  Group 
Plans  Sessions  In 
Phila.,  April  10-12 

The  Eastern  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  April  10,  11,  12,  1947. 

Proceedings  will  be  directed 
to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  place 
and  function  of  the  arts  in  a 
democratic  society.  The  gen¬ 
eral  theme  is  Art  Education 
in  a  Free  Society. 

Speakers  of  note  have  been 
secured.  Among  them  are 
Dean  Joseph  Hudnut  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Design, 
Harvard  University:  Herbert 
Hosking,  sociologist  and  eco¬ 
nomist,  Karl  Bigelow,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Also  Viktor  Lowenfeld,  art 
educator  and  psychologist 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College;  Fiske  Kimball,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  and  Emanuel 
M.  Benson,  Educational  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum. 

Some  of  the  highlights 
planned  are  an  Art  Field  Day 
under  the  direction  of  Jack 
Bookbinder,  The  Art  Book 
Shelf,  sponsored  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Free  Library,  an  Art 
Clinic,  conducted  by  an  expert 
jury  of  artists  and  educators, 
a  Symposium  on  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  art  education  manned 
by  eminent  supervisors  of  arts 
and  an  appraisal  of  Audio- 
Visual  Materials  useful  in  art 
education. 


Quiz  Kids  Seek 
Best  ’47  Teacher 

A  1947  successor  to  New 
Jersey’s  Mrs.  Edith  Binker, 
who  was  “Best  Teacher  of 
1946"  is  now  being  sought 
through  the  Quiz  Kids  Radio 
Program.  When  found,  she 
<or  he)  will  receive  publicity 
and  awards  of  the  type  usual¬ 
ly  available  to  movie  starlets, 
cheese  queens,  and  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  quadruplets. 

A  committee  of  prominent 
educators  will  select  the 
winner,  starting  from  letters 
from  pupils  on  “the  teacher 
who  has  helped  me  most." 
Rules  will  be  announced  on 
the  Quiz  Kids  program  Feb¬ 
ruary  2  and  the  contest  closes 
March  8. 

Mrs.  Binker,  who  taught 
last  year  at  Warren  Town¬ 
ship,  near  Somerville,  is  now 
taking  her  master’s  degree  at 
University  of  Chicago. 


Dominick  M.  Garofalo 
Atlantic  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Y.  Lewis 
Beverly  'Teachers’  Group 
Mrs.  Ella  Hamilton 
Bordentown  Teachers’ 

Assn. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Mehrer  | 

Audubon  Teachers’  Assn.  I 

Maraetta  S.  Lamb 
Cumberland  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Dr.  Howard  Fehr 
Essex  County 
Teachers’  Assn. 

Jennie  Bastges 
Clayton  Teachers’  Assn. 


Harry  Hannaford 
Dunellen  Teachers’  Assn. 

Ernest  T.  Franck 
Manasquan  Teachers’  Assn. 

Elsie  Thomas 
Stanhope  Teachers’  Assn. 

Edgar  Noorigan 

Pitman  Teachers’  Assn. 

Raymond  C.  Bergen 
Point  Pleasant  Beach 
Teachers’  Assn. 

S.  Dorothy  Stuart 
Summit  Teachers’  Assn. 

Roland  W.  Chamberlain 
Blairstown  Twp. 

Teachers’  Assn. 

Laurette  Connors 
Hackettstown  Education 
Assn. 


Lay  Committee  On 
Adult  Education 
Is  Being  Formed 

A  lay  advisory  committee 
on  adult  education  is  being 
formed  in  New  Jersey.  It 
will  cooperate  with  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Adult  Education  in 
the  State  Department,  and 
with  the  State  Council  on 
Adult  Education. 

It  is  hoped  that  lay  organ¬ 
izations,  county  superintend¬ 
ents  and  other  educational 
leaders  will  sponsor  a  series 
of  county  conferences  on 
“Community  Building 
Through  Adult  Education.’’ 

Robert  Foose,  of  Haddon- 
fleld.  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  committee  chairmen  for 
the  coming  year:  Finance, 
Leo  Etzkorn,  Paterson;  Pro¬ 
gram,  Kenneth  F.  Woodbury, 
Hudson  County:  Membership, 
Ethan  D.  Alyea,  Montclair; 
Publicity,  Richard  Vastine, 
Roselle  Park;  Nominating, 
Dr.  Ross  Runnels,  South 
Orange-Maplewood;  Legisla¬ 
tive,  'Thomas  McHugh,  New¬ 
ark;  Leadership  Training,  Dr. 
John  Dougall,  Newark  STC; 
Regional  Conferences,  Wil¬ 
liam  Flaharty,  Passaic 
County. 


Rahway  Teacher 
Science  Director 

Lee  R.  Yothers,  head  of  the 
science  department  at  Rah¬ 
way  High  School,  was  named 
State  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Teachers  Association. 
The  N.S.T.A.  is  a  Department 
of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation  and  an  Affiliate  of 
the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Red  Bank  Pupils 
Give  Slide  Show 
For  New  Building 

To  show  the  need  of  a  new 
high  school  building.  Red 
Bank  pupils  showed  slides  on 
conditions  in  the  present  one 
to  the  local  PTA.  Pictures  of 
Red  Bank  schools  and  of  oth 
ers  throughout  the  state  were 
examined,  and  a  script  writ¬ 
ten  to  contrast  Red  Bank 
conditions  with  those  in  other 
schools.  'The  high  school 
camera  club  made  the  local 
shots.  'The  project  was  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  student  council. 

Citizenship  Classes 
In  N,  J.  Enroll  7592 

Seventy  classes  in  citizen 
ship  were  maintained  in  17 
New  Jersey  communities  last 
year,  with  an  enrollment  of 
1592,  the  Division  of  Adult 
Education  reports. 

General  adult  schools  were 
conducted  in  26  communities. 
Enrollment  in  the  327  courses 
was  11,731.  Thirty-eight  New 
Jersey  communities  had 
veterans’  study  classes,  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,408. 


"Facts  of  Life” 
On  College  Told 
Newark  Parents 

“Today  even  valedictorians 
have  a  tough  time  securing 
admission  to  second-rate  col¬ 
leges,”  Newark’s  Weequahic 
high  school  is  telling  parents 
of  college  prep  pupils. 

A  Message  to  Parents  con¬ 
taining  important  facts  that 
college  preparatory  students 
and  their  parents  should  know 
was  mailed  home  by  the 
school.  It  was  prepared  by 
Principal  Max  J.  Herzberg, 
Carrie  R.  Losi,  head  counselor 
and  Anna  Gerber,  college  ad¬ 
viser. 

It  emphasized  the  need  of 
planning  ahead  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  college,  of  meeting  its 
requirements  exactly,  and  of 
having  as  high  grades  as 
possible.  It  reminded  parents 
and  pupils  that  there  are 
openings  in  many  teachers’ 
colleges,  with  a  good  chance 
of  employment  on  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  are 
available  from  Carrie  R.  Losi, 
head  counselor,  Weequahic 
High  School,  Newark.  Send 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope. 


Roselle  Park  Dines 
Board  of  Education 

Teachers  trained  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  of  the 
present  day  were  called  for 
by  President  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Roselle  Park  Teechers  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  its  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  last  month.  Miss 
Lawrence  stressed  the  fact 
that  trained  teachers  can  only 
be  secured  with  adequate 
salaries.  Frank  P.  Dee  is 
president  of  the  Roselle  Park 
Association. 


Woodbury  Pupils  Greet  Helicopter 
Reenacting  Historic  1793  Flight 


More  than  2000  pupils  of 
the  Woodbury  schools  were 
thrilled  by  an  exhibition  of 
helicopter  flying  that  was  part 
of  the  ceremony  to  observe 
the  154th  anniversary  of  the 
first  air  journey  made  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ceremony,  part  of  the 
program  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Penn  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  held 
at  the  high  school  stadium. 

The  helicopter  retraced  the 
route  of  the  historic  balloon 


flight  made  January  9,  1793, 
by  Jean  Pierre  Blanchard, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Wood¬ 
bury. 

Blanchard  carried  a  letter 
from  President  George  Wash¬ 
ington  on  his  flight.  'The 
letter  asked  all  citizens  to 
render  such  assistance  as 
might  be  required.  A  replica 
of  the  letter  was  carried  on 
the  1947  flight,  along  with  a 
thousand  or  more  letters  for 
which  a  special  cachet  was 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
post  office. 
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“for  f he  Asking 


A  List  of  Free  and  Inexpensive 
Classroom  Helps  Available  from 
the  Review’s  Advertisers. 


25a.  A  Complete  5-Way  Plan  for  Dental 
Health  for  elementary  classes.  Teach¬ 
er’s  Manual  outlines  program  and  pro¬ 
vides  helpful  diagram  showing  proper 
technique  fur  toothbrushing;  Cardboard 
Model  of  a  Set  of  Teeth  for  demon¬ 
stration;  Class  Hygiene  Check-Up 
Record;  Individual  Dental  Certificates; 
and  Giant  Class  Certificate  in  addition 
to  basic  wall  chart,  “Why  Do  Teeth 
Ache?”  (Bristol-Myers  Company) 


26a.  A  Desckiptive  Folder  on  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica  Films  New  Slidefilm  (film¬ 
strip)  Series,  developed  from  motion 
pictures  which  gives  an  element  of 
movement  to  the  filmstrips.  Two  series 
for  the  Elementary  grades  are  avail¬ 
able:  one  on  Regional  Geography — The 
United  States,  and  the  other  on  Chil¬ 
dren  of  Many  Lands.  (Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Films,  Inc.) 

28a.  Workbook  for  use  with  Webster’s  New 
International  Dictionary  contains  exer¬ 
cises  which  will  be  helpful  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  study  of  the  dictionary.  The 
exercises  suggested  will  give  pupils 
practice  in  finding  correct  spelling, 
pronunciation,  etc.  Copies  of  the  Work¬ 
book  will  be  furnished  for  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  if  quantity  desired  is 
indicated.  (G.  &  C.  Merriam) 


NEW  READING  READINESS  AND  PREPRIMER 
PROGRAM 


-  -  -  with  many  features  totally  new  in  beginning  reading 


For  the 

-  THE  REBUS  is  used  in  basic 
preprimers. 

-  TEXTFILMS  are  offered  as  a 
teaching  aid  in  a  basic  reading 
program. 

-  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 
are  provided — one  for  the  su- 

Once  again  the  Alice  and  Jerry 


First  Time 

perior,  one  for  the  average, 
and  one  for  the  slow  groups. 

-  BIG  PICTURES,  used  with 
the  Wall  Chart,  make  possi¬ 
ble  the  building  of  a  variety 
of  stories. 

Books  mark  a  new  era  in  reading! 


Write  us  for  complete  information 

Repiesbntativs:  LESLIE  BEIALL,  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  III.  131  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y, 


29a.  Teacher’s  Manual,  for  a  study  of 
railway  transportation  for  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  (^ntains  pictures 
with  stories  from  the  early  trains  to 
today’s  modem  trains.  (Association  of 
American  Railroads) 

30a.  Guide  to  Good  Reading  u  a  catalog 
of  the  best  books  for  all  ages.  Con¬ 
tains  6,000  titles,  described  and  clas¬ 
sified.  (Follett  Book  Co.) 

I  USE  THIS  COUPON  j 

I  State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  S 

•  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  S 

■  Chicago  I,  Illinob  ' 

I  Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 

S  3^  is  enclosed  for  each  item  checked. 

I  25a.  26a.  28a.  29a.  30a. 

■  Name . . 

!  Address . 

•  School  Address . . . 

i  City .  Sute . . 

J  Subject  taught . . .  Grade _ _  { 

!  Enrollment :  Boys .  Girla . . .  \ 


/Id  9  See  9t 

' - By  Grace  F.  Lawrence.  Linden  — 

A  considerable  part  of  the  work 
required  of  the  teacher  is  sedentary 
and  should  be  offset  by  physical  exer¬ 
cise  if  she  is  to  maintain  maximum 
health.  Few  teachers  provide  enough 
physical  activity  for  themselves  after 
school  hours. 

It  is  true  that  most  school  curricula 
provide  for  a  “free”  period  each  day. 
Its  best  use  would  be  for  relaxation, 
but  it  is  used  for  a  “catch-all” — to 
practice  a  play,  correct  papers  or  plan 
the  next  week’s  program.  A  period 
for  relaxation  only,  in  addition  to  the 
period  needed  to  supplement  teaching 
procedure,  .is  essential. 

Just  as  we  provide  periods  of  physi¬ 
cal  training  for  children,  such  periods 
should  be  also  provided  for  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  In  some  systems  teachers  are 
permitted  to  join  the  physical  training 
classes  of  the  pupils  during  their  free 
period. 

A  better  system  is  to  provide  a  sep¬ 
arate  physical  training  class  for  teach¬ 
ers,  with  activities  suitable  for  adults. 
Such  a  program  does  not  require  an 
additional  coach.  The  head  of  the 
physical  training  department  may  set 
up  the  adult  program  for  the  year,  and 
assign  a  “free”  teacher  for  each  period 
of  scheduled  adult  “gym”  to  supervise 
the  hour’s  activities. 

There  should  be  activities  in  which 
the  entire  faculty  can  take  part,  but 
there  should  be  separate  programs  for 
the  young-and-able,  and  for  the  life- 
begins-at-forty  crowd. 

Such  a  program  would  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  relieving  the  fatigue  of  the 
teaching  routine  and  would  result  in 
better  teaching. 
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Charles  A.  Philhower,  war-time 
president  of  the  NJEA  has  announced 
his  retirement  as  supervising  principal 
at  Westfield.  He  has  been  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  for  30  years.  Retirement  takes 
effect  July  1. 

Mr.  Philhower,  always  something  of 
a  philosopher,  told  the  board  that  “ad¬ 
justments  are  being  made  toward  a 
somewhat  new  order  of  social  and  civic 
life,  and  it  seems  wise  that  the  services 
of  a  man  in  the  ascendant  period  of 
a  successful  professional  career  be 
engaged  for  the  supervising  principal- 
ship.” 

Mr.  Philhower  will  continue  to  live 
in  Westfield  and  continue  his  interest 
in  New  Jersey  history  and  archeology. 

ILaOQOQOQDODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO* 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

SuHtmei 

FOR  TEACHERS 


Aicaia,  Temple  Universit>  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available 
to  teachers,  school  principals  and  super¬ 
intendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  cer¬ 
tification,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
needs.  And  apart  from  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  University — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enjoy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

^  Regular  Sessions,  June  30  to  Assg.  8  ^ 
Post  Sessions,  Aug.  II  to  Sept.  19  " 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

IP  rite  for  the  hooklet  which  describes  the  masty 
advantages  of  the  Temple  Summer  Sessions  for 
1947.  Address  Office  of  the  Registrar,  Bread  & 
.Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 


New  Books  Received 


Proceedings  of  the  World  Congress  on 
Air  Educntion.  Air-Education  Re¬ 
search.  $1.00. 

The  Story  of  n  Discussion  Program. 
Cahn  -  Lindeman  -  Mayers  -  Star,  and 
others.  Edited  by  Ballaine  and 
Fisher.  New  York  Adult  Education 
Council.  $1.00. 

Movies  That  Teach.  Charles  F.  Hoban, 
Jr.  The  Dryden  Press.  $2.50. 

New  Ideas  in  Science.  Craig-Hyde. 
Grade  6.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.44. 


Your  Marriage  and  Family  living.  Paul 
H.  Landis.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
$2.20. 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese,  Game 
Birds.  Morley  A.  Jull.  McGraw-Hill 
Rural  Activities  Series.  $2.80. 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation.  Hugh 
Hammond  Bennett.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company.  $3.20. 

Portfolio  for  Intermediate  Teachers. 
Prepared  by  1944-46  Middle  School 
Committee.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Education.  Price,  50c — in  lots 
of  25  or  more,  40c. 


More  Than  Money 

The  activities  involved  in  a  salary 
campaign  are  such  that  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  closer  touch  with  the  civic 
and  political  life  of  our  communities. 
As  good  teachers,  we  all  pay  lip  service 
to  teacher  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  hut.  in  reality,  we 
have  not  ventured  very  far  from  the 
cloister. 

However,  we  were  quick  to  learn 
that  public  support  of  our  cause  was 
to  he  gained  oidy  in  the  non-academic 
world,  where  such  mundane  things  as 
budgets,  votes,  tax-rates,  etc.  were  of 
primary  importance.  To  serve  our  own 
selfish  interests  we  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  civic  activity. 

Vi  hen  all  of  our  salary  fights  have 
been  won.  let  us  not  withdraw  to  the 
cloister  again.  Rather,  let  us  continue 
lo  participate  freely  in  the  life  of  our 
communities  in  order  to  broaden  our¬ 
selves  and  to  furnish  the  leadership  for 
which  we  are  qualified  by  reason  of 
our  intelligence  and  education. 

As  active  citizens,  not  merely  teach¬ 
ers.  (there  is  a  difference!,  we  shall 
be  able  to  envisage  our  work  in 
broader  terms,  lead  fuller  personal 
lives,  and  assure  the  continued  support 
of  our  patrons,  the  tax-payers. 

Robert  E.  Smith, 
North  Plainfield 


Classroom  Teachers  Conference 
To  Follow  Administrators  Meet 


On  March  7  and  8,  following  closely 
on  the  Administrators  Convention,  the 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
will  sponsor  a  Northeastern  Regional 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel.  Atlantic  City. 

The  theme  of  the  conference  will  be 
“A  Program  for  Action.”  There  will 
be  two  panels  —  “Developing  Strong 
and  Active  Local  Associations”  and 
“Developing  Finer  Human  Relations” 
followed  by  discussion  periods. 

Miss  Lena  M.  Porreca,  President  of 
the  Department  of ,  Education  (Ele¬ 
mentary  I  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  the 
general  chairman  of  the  conference 
which  will  open  on  Friday  evening  at 
eight  o’clock,  when  the  New  Jersey 
Elementary  Teachers  will  be  hosts  to 
the  visiting  teachers. 

On  Saturday,  March  8,  there  will  be 
a  luncheon  at  one  o’clock  in  the  Ritz 
Carlton.  Cards  for  the  luncheon  will 
be  S3.(X).  Reservations  should  be  made 
for  the  luncheon  with  the  luncheon 
chairman,  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  34 
Rose  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  hospitality  commit¬ 
tee  for  this  conference  will  consist  of 
Miss  Porreca,  May  Smith,  Florence 


Regina  E.  Smith  is  director. 


Price,  Ruth  Pearson,  Alice  Falb,  and 
Miss  Vollmer. 

Miss  Regina  E.  Smith,  Northeastern 
Regional  Director  of  the  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers,  N.E.A.,  will 
be  director  of  the  Conference. 


STRAHAN 
Teacher  Agency 

(Service  lo  New  Jersey) 

Stacy-Treiit  Hotel,  Trenton 

Telephone  3-3337 

Change  for  the  Better! 

Next  year  you  can  have  higher  salary,  choose 
your  grade  or  subject,  live  near  home  or 
college,  be  in  just  the  school  or  community 
you  like.  Hundreds  of  good  positions  in 
the  better  school  systems  will  open  between 
now  and  September. 

But  you  should  register  immediately. 

It  takes  time  to  gather  all  the  facts  we  need 
so  we  can  recommend  you  strongly  for  the 
very  best  openings.  Many  of  them  will  be 
filled  during  March  and  April. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  change,  you 
should  ask  us  what  Mr.  Strahan  can  do  for 
you.  His  many  contacts  in  the  state  are  at 
your  disposal.  Write  today. 

Office  Open  9-5,  Saturday  9-1 
Later  by  appointment 

Get  Better  Pay  —  the  Strahan  Way 


Or.  Charles  J.  Strahan 


February  11,  1947,  the  centennial  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison’s  birthday,  will  be 
celebrated  nationally.  Each  of  us  is  his 
debtor.  His  inventions  brought  to  us  com¬ 
forts  and  luxuries  which  are  an  accepted 
part  of  our  daily  lives.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
should  be  observed  throughout  the  nation. 


PVBLIC^SERVICE 


A-38-47 
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School  Administrators 

Back  in  Atlantic  City 


The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  bring  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  Atlantic  City  March  1-6. 
This  will  be  the  usual  giant-pre-war 
Administrators’  convention,  with  ten 
general  sessions  and  33  afternoon  dis¬ 
cussion  groups. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Ellis 
Amall  of  Georgia;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Benton,  head  of  the 
American  UNESCO  delegation;  Presi¬ 
dent  Conant  of  Harvard,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Krug. 

Other  educational  organizations, 
which  normally  meet  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Administrators,  will  also  be 
holding  Atlantic  City  sessions.  Among 
them  are  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary -School  Principals;  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Art  Education,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
and  the  Classroom  Teachers. 

Registration  will  start  on  Saturday, 
March  1,  and  the  convention  exhibit 
is  expected  to  be  bigger  and  better 
than  ever.  That  evening  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  will 
hold  a  session.  The  Administrators 
will  open  their  convention  proper  on 
Sunday.  The  convention  will  close  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  March  6. 

Classroom  Teachers 

On  Sunday,  March  2,  the  Classroom 
Teachers  will  hold  open  house  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton,  and  on  Tuesday,  March 
4,  Dean  Melby  of  New  York  University 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon. 

New  Jersey  Classroom  Teachers  will 
be  hostesses  at  the  luncheon.  The  New 
Jersey  committee  in  charge  consists  of 
Lena  M.  Porreca,  chairman;  Con¬ 
stance  Mourad,  Sara  Dawson,  Freda 
Scribner,  Cleora  Teffeau,  and  Alice 
Falb.  Tickets  for  the  luncheon  will 
be  on  sale  at  Atlantic  City. 

On  Wednesday,  March  5,  there  will 
be  a  panel  discussion  on  “democratic 
participation  in  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.” 

Art  Education 

Art  Department  headquarters  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  will  be  at  the  Dennis.  Plans 
will  be  discussed  for  the  formation  of 
a  National  Council  on  Art  Education 
with  a  paid  executive  secretary,  and  a 
permanent  headquarters. 


Secondary  Principals 
Ex-New  Jersey  principal  Galen 
Jones  will  preside  at  one  of  the  general 
sessions  of  the  high  school  principals. 
There  will  be  four  general  sessions,  an 
annual  banquet,  and  special  sessions 
for  junior  high,  senior  high,  and 
junior  college. 


Southern  State  Teachers' 
Agency 

200  Sunrn*  Highway 

ROCKVILLE  CENTRE  LONG  ISLAND 

Telephone  BockTille  Centre  6-33S0 
This  acency  Is  unexcelled  for  personal 
service.  Write  for  Registration  Form. 


Milford  Board  Pays 
Convention  Expense 

Milford  teachers  who  attended 
the  NJEA  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  last  November  were  invited  by 
their  Board  of  Education  to  turn  in 
their  convention  expense  accounts 
to  the  Board.  Said  the  Board  mem¬ 
bers,  “If  our  firms  asked  us  to  go 
to  a  convention,  we’d  expect  them 
to  pay  the  bills.” 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witharapeen  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  SH. 

Evary  day  in  tha  yaar  wa  naad  succassful  Naw  Jarsay  teachers  for  listed  openings. 
Registration  hare  means  constant  consideration  for  promotion. 

Kingsley  1745-1746  Per$onal  Ditcriminating  Service  E  f' Maloney  Jr  j 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


65TH  YEAR 

17.1  Fifth  Avenoe  (33rd  Street  and  5th  Avenue) 

E.  L.  Gregg,  Mgr. 

Distinguished  Personnel  Service 


New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


ONE  RBOISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Member  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Chicago  MlnneaDOlis  Kansas  City 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

after  47  years  at  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CHelsea  3-33(M 

where  It  renders  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clients  in  public  schools, 
private  schools,  and  colleges.  Teachers  needed  in  many  fields. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALO,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDI3) — ALX.  KINDS.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves! 
You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  ns  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EtUbllthad  1880  Suooaasor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  67th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLEN'TOWN,  PEN'NA. 

Member  National  Aeeociation  of  Teacheri’  Agenciee 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

Mies  Margery  Carrey,  Miss  Delia  Truman,  Directors 

COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 

Member  N^.T.A. 


BRYANT 

Member — .V.  .4.  T.  .4. 


Teachers  Bureau 

711-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 

PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

EARLY  ENROLLMENT  URGED  —  WRITE  — 

'  We  have  excellent  poeition*  open  noio  and  for  September,  listed  by 
COLLEGES,  SECONDARY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


M.  A.  Bryant 
Thoe.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Oreulich 
PEnnypacker  5-1223 

PHONE  —  VISIT 


NATION  -  WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1 530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  PA.  Phone;  Rittenhouse  6-6223 
Our  30th  year  in  rendering  reliable  service  to  schools  and  teachers.  The 
wide  awake  teacher  will  gain  much  by  early  registration.  Teachers 
needed  in  all  branches  of  education  in  communities  that  pay  well. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mulford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4lh  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  KUCUD  AVB.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 
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Helen  M.  Hedley  Julia  Weber 
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THE  CHAMBER  REPORTS 

Before  us  is  a  research  study  by  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  It  is  entitled  “The  Teachers’  Pay  Situation 
in  New  Jersey.”  It  has  been  widely  circulated,  and  made 
the  subject  of  much  comment. 

Most  of  that  comment,  however,  has  been  based  on 
the  conclusions,  rather  than  on  the  assembled  data. 
Between  these,  we  regretfully  note,  scant  correlation 
appears. 

For  example:  By  table  and  graph  the  Chamber  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  the  $2447  average  salary  of  a  New  Jersey 
teacher  in  1945  was  worth  $1906  in  “real”  salary  (based 
on  1935-39  prices)  and  it  notes  a  further  sharp  rise  in 
the  price  index  for  1946. 

Yet  it  “observes”  optimistically,  that  “New  Jersey 
teachers  in  the  near  future  are  looking  forward  to  higher 
‘real’  salaries  than  ever  before.” 

It  comments  that  teachers*  “real”  salaries  in  1945  “had 
been  exceeded  in  only  six  of  the  31  years  studied,”  It 
does  not  point  out — ^though  its  chart  does — ^that  the  price 
index  has  been  above  the  100  base  in  23  of  the  years 
studied,  while  teachers’  salaries  have  been  above  the 
accepted  norm  in  only  eight  of  the  31  years. 

The  Chamber  scouts  “the  alleged  ‘mass  exodus’  of  New 
Jersey  teachers  into  industry.”  By  elaborate  juggling  of 
available  statistics,  it  concludes  that  the  net  exodus  for 
the  present  term  is  between  .1  and  .9  per  cent  of  the 
teachers.  Since  the  Chamber  nowhere  denies  that  there 
is  an  acute  teacher  shortage,  the  loss  to  industry  in  one 
year  of  nearly  one  per  cent  of  active  teachers  is  something 
to  worry  about.  Those  who  know  teachers  are  prepared 
to  testify  that  the  statistics  do  not  measure  the  real 
condition ;  nor  do  they  touch  the  people  who  are  not  even 
beginning  to  teach  because  they  can  make  more  money 
elsewhere. 

Finally  the  Chamber  makes  some  comparisons  of 
salaries  of  teachers  with  those  in  other  employments.  We 
pass  over  many  implications  that  teachers  “had  it  good” 
comparatively  during  the  depression  years;  it  is  late  now 
to  remind  anyone  that  reports  of  average  annual  salaries 
do  not  reflect  the  miles  of  scrip  or  the  months’  delays 
in  payment  during  that  period.  We  are  content  to  note 
the  following  data  from  the  Chamber’s  report: 

On  a  1929  base  New  Jersey  teachers’  salaries  in 
1945  were  121.9;  those  of  production  workers 
were  169.7. 


The  average  salary  of  a  New  Jersey  teacher  in 
1941  was  $2123;  the  average  of  all  U.S.  lawyers 
In  independent  practice  was  $4794;  and  the 
average  net  income  of  physicians  in  independ¬ 
ent  practice  was  $5047. 

Two  other  statements  in  the  Summary  of  the  study 
deserve  comment:  Says  the  Chamber,  “The  tax  burden 
has  reached  a  level  at  which  it  cannot  long  remain  without 
serious  repercussions  on  our  economy,”  and  “So  high  is 
the  percentage  of  income  presently  taken  in  taxes  that 
more  than  injustice  is  involved  in  asking  the  taxpayers 
for  additional  amounts.” 

We  have  searched  and  searched  again  through  the 
study,  and  can  find  no  evidence  to  support  these  state¬ 
ments.  They  appear  to  controvert  sharply  the  conclusion 
of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  “that  the  cost  of  adequate  education  is  an 
investment  that  citizens  and  business  can  well  afford  in 
increased  measure.” 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber,  it  is  an  accepted  principle 
of  statistics  that  the  conclusions  should  grow  out  of  and 
not  go  beyond  the  data. 


A  COMMITTEE  OF  LAYMEN 

The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  State  Tax¬ 
payers’  Association  have  issued  several  statements  in  the 
past  month  urging  that  a  commission  of  laymen  investi¬ 
gate  the  costs  and  results  of  education.  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors  have  never  been  averse  to  any  honest  attempt  to 
evaluate  their  work. 

It  seems  however,  that  the  Chamber  and  the  Tax¬ 
payers  Association  are  willfully  ignoring  the  fact  that 
there  are  in  New  Jersey  today  at  least  557  committees 
of  laymen  concerned  with  the  cost  and  results  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  are  chosen  in  the  most  democratic  manner 
possible,  and  they  are  on  the  job  day-in,  day-out.  They 
are,  of  course,  called  Boards  of  Education. 

If  it  is  proposed  that  the  Commission  operate  on 
the  State  level — ignoring  the  State  Board  of  Eklucation  | 
and  the  Legislature — one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
groups  sponsoring  such  a  Commission  view  education 
as  a  State  function  and  responsibility.  In  that  case,  as 
we  have  been  saying  all  along,  should  not  the  State 
contribute  far  more  heavily  to  school  support  before  it 
can  be  over-critical  of  local  efforts  or  results. 


PROGRESS  NOTE 

It  is  always  the  little  things  that  stagger  us.  Our 
mind  boggles  at  the  atomic  bomb  and  at  those  planes 
we  can’t  hear  coming  until  after  they’ve  gone. 

But  in  our  favorite  grocery,  only  last  night,  we  found 
in  the  cold  compartment,  a  box  of  frozen  French  fried 
potatoes. 

There,  fellow  teachers,  is  the  World  of  Tomorrow. 

Needless  to  say,  we  prefer  Joe’s  Diner. 
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